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One Halfpenny 


Youth of the world, go bravely on 



It is ol a Ride to Bethlehem that we are thinking now ; all over the Christian world the hearts ol common folk are stirred hy the thought of a Mother and a Child. It was the hope of the world that 
dawned on this ride on the solemn night over 1900 years ago; it is the hope of the world today that lives in the thought of it, and in the Peace it holds for us alt if in our hearts we will accept it. 


This picture of the Flight of the Holy Family into Egypt is by Maxime Dastugue 


^lways after the wish for a 
Merry Christmas we add to 
it another for a Happy New 
Year. It is.natural. 

' As the old year fails behind us, 
there springs anew the hope that 
its mistakes and mishaps are 
gone and done with, and a 
brighter New Year is before us 
with nothing to blot its page. 
Sorrow may endure for a night 
but joy cometh in the morning. 

The New Year ought rightly 
to begin at Christmas when all 
hearts are open to goodwill. 
Christmas is the festival of the 
children, the birthday of the 
Prince of Peace. If only we 
could take that thought along 
with us, every coming year would 
be one of peace and happiness. 

Yet, when all is said and done, 
it is not enough to be a well- 
wisher. It is our task to do what 
we can to bring the better days 
nearer. The surest way is to try 
to make someone, anyone, every¬ 
one, happy, confident that if we 
succeed some share of happiness 
will fall to‘us. That is what is 
meant by loving our neighbour. 


That is why it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

All the world is our neighbour, 
but chiefly those who are in 
trouble, need, or any other adver¬ 
sity. In the year that is passing 
the world has seemed full of 
sorrow. It is some consolation, 
and some hope, to recollect that 
there have been times when the 
skies were darker and brightened 
again. Only the other day we 
seemed to be passing into the 
valley of the shadow of war, but 
it never came.. We could almost 
hear the tramp of armies, the 
beating of the wings of the Angel 
of Death. The sound is still. 
There appeared, a gleam on the 
hilltops. 

The shadow passed, and so it 
will again, but we must not be' 
afraid while it is over us. As Mr 
Kennedy said the other day, 
resignation to defeat is the surest- 
way to find it. We must fight with 
all our might against the thought 
that our hopes for a better world 
can ever be defeated. They can¬ 
not. Nothing has ever beaten 
Right in the end. 


Let us cast out Fear, the enemy 
of this melancholy age. We all 
remember the old tale told by the 
Arabs. One day long ago Pestil¬ 
ence met a caravan on the desert 
way to Bagdad. “ Why must you 
hasten to Bagdad?” asked the 
Arab chief. “ To take five 
thousand lives,” said Pesti¬ 
lence. On the way back from 
the City of the Caliphs Pesti¬ 
lence and the caravan met 
again. “You deceived me,” the 
chief said angrily. “ Instead of 
five thousand lives you took fifty 
thousand.” • , . A-w - 

Pestilence denied the accu¬ 
sation. “ Five thousand and not 
one more,” said he; “it was 
Fear who killed the rest." 

Let us cast out Fear and bring 
in Hope. Let us listen for the 
music of the world from the last 
string of the harp, as our artist 
G. F. Watts encouraged us to do; 
let us hope, as Shelley~ said, till 
Hope creates , oat of Hope's wreck, 
the thing it contemplates. 

We must go bravely on, seeking 
to find the way to the City of God. 
Often it will appear a distant 


vision, a mirage in the desert of 
human failings and unkindness, 
its gleaming spires and golden 
roofs may not appear even when 
we have topped the next hill 
which was so hard to climb ; 
but to seek it faithfully will be 
our surest blessing, for what is 
best in life is not to reach the 
end of the journey but to travel 
hopefully. 

That we may surely do. 
Unless the vast majority of men 
and . women, and of those Who 
will be men and women, were 
kindly at heart, life would be im¬ 
possible in days like these. It is 
in that human kindness that we 
must put our trust. It is to that 
inner goodness in all people that 
we must appeal. 

That is the sure road to good¬ 
will and peace on earth. It will 
never be found unless we strive 
for it with all our hearts, never 
daunted by failure, often blunder¬ 
ing, never yielding, patient and 
persevering, hoping all things, 
believing all things, enduring all 
things, knowing that all will be 
well in God’s good time. 
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FIRST IN THE 
WORLD 

The Telephone on Wheels 

The Call Box is following the 
telephone in moving with the times. 
It is to have its own car. 

.This, the first and only moving 
telephone exchange, was brought into 
service at North Weald, Essex, after the 
P M; G had stepped into it from St 
Martin’s-le-Grand to greet , the County 
Council Chairman at Chelmsford. 

At North Weald, or at any other place 
where the car might be halted,'no fewer 
than ioo telephone subscribers might 
step into the Call Box on wheels, call 
one another, or call up the trunk 
operator at the nearest exchange. In 
other words, from this movable box, as 
from the fixed ones, a call may be made 
to any place in the kingdom. 

It is more than a call box from 
the telephone engineer’s point of view ; 
it is a self-contained telephone exchange. 
It has its own batteries, power supply, 
and technical equipment. The batteries 
frohi which it works as an exchange 
will drive the automatic switches that 
collect the dialled calls for a week 
without recharging or attention. 

Only a weekly visit to see to the 
recharging and make sure that every¬ 
thing is in order is needed. In other 
respects the mobile telephone exchange 
is like a seven-day clock that goes by 
itself after being wound up. 

One movable telephone exchange 
calls for another. They will be like the 
Royal Engineers, ready to go any¬ 
where oil their rubber tyres. If a local 
telephone exchange is out of order the 
exchange .in the car can take its place ; 
it can stand by while a new exchange is 
being .completed. 

C N's Oldest Reader 

The C N offers its congratulations to 
Miss Elizabeth Wray of Wigan, who is 
now entering on her iooth year. She is, 
as far as the C N-knows, its oldest reader. 

An industrious old lady is Miss Wray, 
and always has been, though she now 
grow's frail and is guarded by the niece 
with whom she lives like a precious heir¬ 
loom. When she was young she was a 
noted dressmaker. Till quite lately she 
contributed some lovely handmade lace, 
her own work, to the church bazaars. 

It has been hard to persuade her not to 
continue to do her own cooking, but no 
persuasion will make her give up reading 
the CN once a week, .so that we hope 
she will see and read the wishes we send 
her for a very happy Christmas. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, PR A 

It is a rare event for an architect to 
be elected President of the Royal 
Academy, but the choice of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens as successor to Sir William 
Llewellyn is especially welcome at a 
time when so many new buildings are 
rising everywhere. Everyone knows 
Sir Edwin as the designer of the Ceno¬ 
taph, and in an age of somewhat 
eccentric architecture he has set up a 
high standard of good taste. 

Unknown Friend 

The Horsforth Subscription Band has 
played for go years in the Leeds district, 
but a few' weeks ago it expected that its 
long life w r as running out, for every 
attempt to find a room for practice had 
failed. Now an unknown friend has 
promised to pay for a room, which will 
cost about £200. 


To C N Subscriber 2886 

If this reaches the eye of Subscriber 
2886 we wish you as happy a Christmas 
as is possible for you but regret that it 
would not he safe for us to communicate 
with you in any other way than this. 


This Bitter Multitude 
of Broken Lives 
Lord Baldwin s Appeal to His Countrymen 


Lord Baldwin lias opened a Fund for the 
Refugee. Jews now suffering, homeless or 
hopeless, in Germany, It. is hoped to rescue 
them from their pitiful fate, and the money 
is to help them after they have been brought 
out of Germany. 

The Editor hopes that all G N readers will 
help the Fund to the utmost of their power; 
money may be paid into it at any bank in 
the land. We take tliess passages from Lord 
Baldwin's appeal : 

T here has seldom been a period of such 
widespread human misery as has 
been seen in the 20 years following the 
war. Over wide areas in Europe, in Asia, 
famine, the manifold horrors of modern 
warfare, the breaking up of homes ; and 
here in comparative security we have 
looked on, often finding it hard to realise 
far-off events and yet with an uneasy 
feeling that somehow our Christianity is 
not worth much if we cannot in some 
way help in alleviating the mass of 
suffering. 

Thousands of men, women, and 
children, despoiled of their goods, driven 
from their homes, are seeking asylum 
and sanctuary on our doorsteps, a 
hiding-place from the wind and a covert 
from the tempest. 

I plead for the victims who turn to 
England for help, the first time in their 
long and troubled history that they have 
asked us in this way for financial aid. 
Heroic as their own efforts are, the 
disaster which has fallen upon them is 
too great for their unaided contribution. 
I shall not attempt to depict to you what 
it means to be scorned and branded and- 
isolated like a leper. The honour of our 


country is challenged, our Christian 
charity is challenged, and it is up to 11s 
to meet that challenge. 

No words can describe the pitiable 
plight of these 600,000 human souls. 
Our minds turn naturally and instinc¬ 
tively to the young children, thousands 
of whom have been separated from their 
parents after having witnessed scenes 
and suffered experiences the terrible 
effects of which can be undone only by 
much human care and human kindness. 
There are at least 50,000 Jewish children, 
as well as many thousands of Christian 
children, who must be brought out of 
Germany as soon as the money is avail¬ 
able to transport them and to feed, 
clothe, house, and educate them until 
they are ready for emigration to coun¬ 
tries of settlement all over the world. 

Is it nothing that this calamity has 
occurred almost on the eve of Christmas, 
the festival when Christians celebrate the 
birth of the Prince of Peace ? Through¬ 
out vast areas of the world, and perhaps 
nowhere more than in those countries 
occupied by the English-speaking peo¬ 
ples, Christmas is the great annual 
festival of home and family, and who 
can take part in those celebrations with¬ 
out thinking of those who have lost 
home, lost country, lost family, outcasts 
from all that men most cherish ? 

How can we in sincerity wish each 
other a Happy Christmas with this know¬ 
ledge in our hearts, how can we expect 
a happy Christmas for ourselves, until 
we have done what lies, in our power to 
help to alleviate such suffering as we 
have not been called to bear ? 


Little News Reel 

The elections held at Memel in 
Lithuania last week have revived the 
question of the return of that territory 
to Germany, for the National Socialists 
dominate it. 

As an emergency measure the Govern¬ 
ment proposes to grant a subsidy to 
barley growers of ^1 an acre for this 
year’s crops. 

A memorial tablet to the three Bronte 
sisters is to be set up in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Croydon Corporation has accepted 
responsibility for compensation in con¬ 
nection with the recent typhoid out¬ 
break ; it will probably, cost about 
£ 100,000. 

A blind man guided by his faithful 
shepherd dog has walked from Cali¬ 
fornia to New York and home again, 
a distance of 6000 miles. 

Lemons 15 to 20 inches round have 
been grown in a New Orleans orchard ; 
each lemon has enough juice to make 
half a gallon of lemonade. 

The Post Office in America is about to 
start the world’s first regular auto-giro 
roof-top mail service ; it will run from 
the Philadelphia Post Office, which has a 
roof built for auto-giro service, to the 
city aerodrome. 

THINGS SEEN 

Hand-lamp signals for a doctor from: 
Eddystone Lighthouse, and heavy seas 
holding back relief. 

Coldstream Guards searching under¬ 
ground works in Jerusalem with electric 
batteries on their backs. 

Crowds throwing money for Jewish 
Refugees in Trafalgar Square. 

A lighted match left on the seat of a 
bus by a smoker. 


Is This 

H ow many Christmases has the -world 
seen ? The answer seems at first 
sight to be the same number as the year 
of the Christian Era, but there is a doubt. 

The New Testament gives no clue to 
the actual date of Christ’s birth. It is 
a narrative of events, not a calendar. 
We are left to draw inferences from 
history, and history, showing that 
Herod was alive when Christ was born, 
suggests that, Herod having died four or 
five years before what we call the year 
One b c, we should date our era from 
either 4 b c or 5 b c. That being so, we 
ought, according to this reckoning, to 
call the present year not 1938 but, say, 
!943- 

We date all history from the birth of 
Christ—so many years before, or so 
many years after, as the Romans used 
to date theirs from the year of the 
foundation of Rome, as the Mohamme¬ 
dans date theirs from the flight of 
Mohammed in July 622, and as the 
French once dated their short-lived 
calendar to mark the Revolution, from 
the founding of the Republic in Septem¬ 
ber 1792. Their era lasted 12 years ! 

Probably the earliest celebration of 
the anniversary of Our Lord's birth took 
place under the feet of pagan Rome, in 
the catacombs, where we may still see 


The Bowler Man 


1938 ? 

Christians’ drawings. What day they 
chose as the festival there is now no evi¬ 
dence to prove. In different parts of the 
Christian world different periods of the 
year were thought to fit the circum¬ 
stances, and the Armenian Church, 
which still makes January 6 its Christ¬ 
mas Day, seems to have had a good deal 
of support in those early years. 

It is clear, however, that as early as 
midway through the fourth century 
December 25 had been agreed on as the 
best date, and since then there has been 
no change, except that for many cen¬ 
turies. we in this country used to make 
the New Year begin on the day following 
Christmas. 

Twice there has been a break in the 
observance of Christmas in England. 
The first accompanied the invasion of 
the land by the heathen Anglo-Saxons ; 
the second occurred during the Common¬ 
wealth, when the Puritans, seeing in the 
festivals relics of paganism and popery, 
banished Christmas by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. Apprentices and workpeople were 
given other holidays instead, and on 
Christmas Day itself shops were ordered 
to be kept open and public markets held. 
With what joy the great day was 
reinstated in the calendar when the 
Restoration came ! 


All America 


A sparrow’s egg on a garden path at 
Newick in Sussex in December. 

THINGS SAID 

The sea power of the British Fleet 
is' tlie greatest force for peace in the 
W'orld. General Smuts 

We shall not mobilise a single man, 
but one day we shall have our colonies 
back. Frankfurter Zeitung 

Democracy will not survive if it is 
content always to be two years late. 

Lord De .La Warr 

Many- motorists tear along missing 
everything save the unfortunate pedes¬ 
trian. a letter to the Editor 

I think w T e might suggest that for a 
few weeks all peoples in all countries 
should abstain from criticism and abuse. 

The Duke of Bucdeuch 
We prefer to be feared, and hatred 
makes no difference to us because we 
scorn it. . Signor Mussolini 

As oil is to machinery so is a smile 
and kindness to humanity. 

From our post bag this week 
No school should be without wireless. 

Mr Eddie Williams 

I heard no laughter from children in 
Europe. An American actress 

We can begin by making ourselves 
fit for export. A Quaker at a conference 


One of the best-known of the North 
Atlantic trawler-men has reached his 
haven at last. He was Christian 
Gudmundson, who has passed on at 54, 
and he w T as known at Fleetwood and 
among the trawler crews on the high 
seas as Faroe Chris. -- 

The odd thing about him was his 
hat. He was the only Fleetwood 
skipper to wear a bowler hat, and he 
W'ore it day and night, on sea or on land. 
Everywhere he went there was his 
bowler; and even in the teeth of a 
gale he would direct fishing operations 
in his hard round hat, which was always 
so curiously out of place -but never 
blew off. 


The eighth International Conference 
of American States, held at Lima, capital 
of Peru, has this year been of great 
importance, for more and more the 
smaller republics of the New World are 
looking to the United States as their 
leader in their foreign policies, and are 
becoming anxious about Nazi propa¬ 
ganda. 

The speech of Mr Cordell Hull, 
declaring that the United States would 
resist any interference from any non- 
American countries, has created a new 
sense of unity and security among the 
smaller American nations. 


THE BROADCASTER 

'J’iie Jew's of the world have raised 
about ^6,000,000 to help the Jewish 
victims of the Nazis. 

London woman has left £20,000 to 
two hospitals. 

ojieone unknown has given £20,000 
to the League of Nations Union. 
'Y'oc H has now 1500 branches and 
40,000 members. 

London business Jnan (Mr W. H. 
Collins) has given £ 10,000 to Windsor 
Hospital as a beginning for the new year. 
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Busy Days For the Post Office • A Father Christmas Factory 



You may be meeting one of these Father Christmas models, seen 
here receiving final touches before leaving the London factory 


Scenes like this at Mount Pleasant, the chief sorting oflice for parcels 
in London, are common to post offices throughout the land this week 


TREES FOR REMEMBRANCE 

A Wood and Its Memories 

Longshore Estate in high Derbyshire 
is to become a Wood of Remembrance. 

The National Trust, in maintaining it, 
thought first of beautifying it by planting 
avenues for its afforestation ; but the 
estate stands high, iooo feet above the 
sea and, swept by all the northern 
winds, is very bleak. So, in order to 
shelter one another, the trees, silver 
birch, mountain ash, and thorn brought 
from the hardy area of Aberdeen, are 
planted in clumps. 

They are clumps of a kind which our 
far-off ancestors might have called 
sacred groves, for each tree planted is 
in memory of someone who has passed 
on to become one with the kindly 
earth that nourishes trees and men alike. 

Some arc planted in remembrance of 
a son, a brother, a father. One man 
has planted twenty trees to recall, more 
gratefully than any memorial of stone 
or marble, his forefathers on the estate 
for generations. Wardens will watch 
over the Wood of Remembrance where 
anyone may buy a tree for a pound note 
and plant it, to grow into a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ages. 

Music of a Child Crying 

Art infant crying in the night: 

An infant crying for the light: 

And, with no language but a cry. 

A fascinating history of early Cali¬ 
fornia is now being compiled in San 
Francisco, and many old records of the 
gold rush days are being unearthed. 

The history tells how, away back in 
1849, in the gold-mining country far 
from towns, a woman once took her 
baby with her to the theatre. The 
audience was made up of hard-bitten 
miners who had been cut off from home, 
life for years. As the orchestra began 
to play the child began to cry, and just 
as the distracted mother was wondering 
what to do about it, up jumped a man 
and shouted out : . 

Stop those fiddles and let the baby cry. 
I haven’t heard such a sound in ten years ! 

All the miners supported him, the 
orchestra kept quiet, and the whole 
audience listened with tears in its eyes to 
the infant crying. 


Boston Tries the Golden Rule 

Looking For Jobs For Others 


JpEW things are more discouraging to 
a man over 40 than going round 
day after day hunting work, but if he is 
asking for work for somebody else it is a 
different story. This is the discovery of 
the Forty-Plus Club of New England. 

" All for one and one for all ” is the 
idea behind this unusual club, founded by 
Robert Darling in Boston, USA, last 
summer. Its object is to help men over 
40 who have held good positions to find 
new openings in business, not for them¬ 
selves but for each other. 

The club began in a small way with 
13 members. The chief purpose of its 
existence was to get rid of its members. 
It began in the hot weather, when 
employers usually said, “ This is the 
dull season. Sorry, we couldn’t consider 
anyone until after the holidays.” In 
spite of this handicap, the club lost five 
members in the first six weeks. Fresh 
applications for membership came in, 
however, and the club has grown to 
one hundred members, each one care¬ 
fully selected. 

Each member has his allotted work 
for the week, and on Friday night they 
meet to report results. Some interview 
employers, others visit employment 
agencies, others keep records, make 
statistics, or canvass outlying regions. 

The men find that it is much easier to 
ask for work for someone else than it is 
to ask for oneself. Few people can be 
natural when discussing their own 
qualifications. Shyness either makes 
them boastful or timid, and they are apt 
to make as poor an impression as the 
child who is told to look pleasant in the 
eye of the camera. 

Describing a friend's abilities is far 
easier. One club member, in an inter¬ 
view, made such a good impression that 
the employer said, “ I don’t want your 
friend, I want you.” I.oyal to his task, 
the canvasser begged him not to decide 
at once, saying, “ There is possibly 
someone else in the club who would 
suit you better.” 

Another employer said, “ Yes, I will 
take the man you recommend, but I am 
going to find a place for you too.” 


Business executives have been jolted 
out of their apathy by the unusual sight 
of an unemployed man asking nothing 
for himself. Interviews usually limited 
to ten minutes have stretched to two 
hours while important men have tele¬ 
phoned, their business friends to try to 
unearth vacancies. 

Another unusual feature of this club 
is that it has no treasurer. It handles no 
money. The Y M CTA gives it a room. 
A man who owns an office building lends 
an office, telephone, and a secretary. 
Wives of the members help with the 
typing. All Boston is eager to hear about 
this venture in self-help. A Speaker’s 
Bureau has been set up to answer calls 
from churches and other clubs for some¬ 
one to tell the heart-warming story of 
how the Golden Rule has been made to 
work among the unemployed of Boston. 

Originally designed to serve Boston 
only, the club had been in existence only 
a few months when branches sprang up 
in other towns. Eventually, it is hoped, 
it will include all New England. 

Giants in These Days 

Stockbreeders at a Smithfield Show 
have been marvelling at a Shorthorn 
bullock which dwarfed all others. 

Standing six feet high, it is 12 feet 
long and n feet in girth, and has been 
described as the biggest ox ever seen. 

But ten years ago we had in this 
country a black and grey bullock which 
as far surpassed this Shorthorn’s dimen¬ 
sions as the Shorthorn surpasses its 
present-day rivals. It stood 6 feet high 
and weighed 27 cwts. 

The Smithfield Shorthorn, a product 
of Essex, was shown for quality as well 
as quantity; the other. Big Ben by 
name, won his prizes simply on the 
score of immensity. He was up from 
Somerset for the shows, and right well 
he succeeded, but he was more than a 
prize-winner ; he toured the country as 
an exhibit at shows and galas, the 
money which poured in for a sight of 
him going to hospitals in which Mr 
Morris-Eyton, his master, wasinterested. 


AN OLD MAN LASHED 
TO THE WHEEL 

Ernest Doane’s Battle for Life 

In the Grenfell Hospital at Cart¬ 
wright in Labrador is a 72-year-old man 
who made a journey of 300 miles from 
the deserted coast of Northern Labrador 
to a hospital alone in a sailing boat. 

Ernest Doane’s battle with the win¬ 
try seas and winds makes stirring 
reading. Taken ill in a remote part of 
the coast, he realised that somehow or 
other he must get himself to hospital. 
He was so weak that all he could swal¬ 
low was hot water, and he lashed him¬ 
self to the wheel of his sailing boat 
and headed for the doctor. 

The craft made good headway until a 
strong Arctic gale blew up, and the first 
bit of bad luck came when the sail 
jibbed unexpectedly and the boom 
snapped. Then his engine went dead 
and it seemed that the end had come; 
but with masterly seamanship this 
Labrador man managed to splice the 
boom *and manoeuvre the boat into a 
little bay, where he spied a wireless pole. 

Though this turned out to be only 
part of an abandoned wireless station 
he was able to find tools with which 
to mend the engine, and soon he was 
out at sea again. Three days later the 
engine stopped, and by this time he 
was so exhausted that he had not the 
strength to hoist the sail. He would 
have perished had he not then heard the 
sound of a motor boat in the distance, 
and managed to fire a gun which was 
heard by the men in the boat. They 
picked him up and took him to hospital, 
where, when we last heard of him, he 
was making a steady' recovery. 

Leeds Leads in 1939 

Leeds, already doing such good work 
in re-housing its people, is going one 
better with Shaftesbury House, which 
opens in the new year. Here, for a 
modest shilling a night, typists, shop 
assistants, old-age pensioners, will find 
a comfortable home. Tenants will 
have a private bedroom with hot and 
cold water, a bath, and the use of a 
lounge, with writing and reading rooms, 
facilities for washing clothes, and first- 
class meals at cost price. 
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The Government ADVANCE, AUSTRALIA 

AND THE SNAIL From States To a United Power 


■ A Gallop to Parliament 

A member of Parliament has been 
complaining that certain defensive 
plans the Government have in hand 
move only at a snail’s pace. Did be, we 
wonder, know what a snail’s pace is ? 

Suppose a loyal snail in the Birming- ' 
ham garden of the Prime Minister set 
out to reprove the member for his slight¬ 
ing reference to the Government and 
to the snail what, in the - absence of 
accidents, would happen ? 

By the time the journey from the 
Midlands to London ended the present 
Government would have passed away; 
families of members who are now 
striding through their teens would be 
men and women, and the world would 
be well on in another decade of its age. 

If the Birmingham snail, slogging 
on and on, without rest for food or 
hibernation, with none of the thousands 
of traffic lights against it and no hungry 
birds to drive it into its shell, pursued 
its way uninterruptedly, it would reach 
, the House of Commons in five years. 

A good thoroughbred snail, putting 
his will. into it, can travel a mile in 
about 16 days, and the distance is 
.113 miles. The velocity does not 
suggest that the traffic police would have 
to hold it up, yet truly snail-travel is 
one of the marvels of the world. The 
snail is a prince of engineers, for he makes 
his road as he travels. From his muscular 
foot he exudes a silvery slime and on 
that he marches, gliding along a self- 
made road. What human engineer, 
from Brunei to Bressey, can equal that 
achievement ? ’ 

Inner London Shrinks and 
Outer London Grows 

London County, ruled by the London 
County Council, becomes smaller and 
smaller. In the middle of last year it 
is officially estimated the population 
had fallen to 4,094,000, whereas at the 
census of 1931 it was nearly 4,400,000. 


A ustralia is asking, herself whether 
the time has not come for Austra¬ 
lians to get together. 

■ In the Commonwealth Parliament a 
special session is to be held to consider 
a reformation of the constitution of the 
Commonwealth so as to bring it into line 
with that of the Governments of Great 
Britain, or South Africa, or New Zealand. 

In theory the Australian Government 
is that of the United States of Australia. 
In practice it is a government of State 
by State. It has been said that in 
Australia there are no Australians, but 
only Westralians, or South Australians, 
Queenslanders, Victorians, or Cornstalks, 
who are the men of New South Wales. 

A great emergency unites them. They 
were as one man in coming to the aid 
of the Motherland in the Great War, 
and would come again.’ But they are 
now applying to themselves the old 
fable which the farmer told to his sons, 
of the faggots which could easily be 
broken one by one, but were unbreak¬ 
able when tied together. Australia feels 
that a new emergency is arising for demo¬ 
cracies of free peoples if they would 
hold their own in these troubled times. 
They must stand solidly together. 

The Australian States have grown to 
manhood by growing freely, each in 
its own way. Each State built its own 
railway, had its own agricultural policy, 
and lived its own life more or less in 
rivalry with neighbouring States. 

Too Many Parliaments 

: New South Wales vied with Victoria 
as Yorkshire vies with Lancashire, and 
the feelings between the two were much 
the same. There was and is an important 
difference. Yorkshire and Lancashire 
are both governed from Westminster. 
New South Wales and Victoria are both 
governed in the interests of Australia as 
a whole from Canberra, where sits the 
Commonwealth Parliament, which was 
constituted a generation ago. - But New 
South Wales has its own Parliament, 
its own Prime Minister, and _ its own 
policy. Only a very few years ago the 


extreme Socialist policy of Mr Lang 
nearly bankrupted the State; and that 
might happen in any State, from West 
Australia to Queensland, to the detri¬ 
ment of Australia as a whole. 

There are, as Mr Scullin, the leader of 
the Opposition in the Commonwealth 
Parliament, said, seven sovereign Parlia¬ 
ments in Australia, each of practically 
equal importance, embracing 13 Houses 
of Parliament, with more than 600 
members and 70 ministers. There is an 
Australia House in London, but there 
are also separate additional houses for 
each State, with separate staffs, as any¬ 
one can see who walks along the Strand. 

Rivalry in Interests 

It is wasteful, confusing, and in¬ 
efficient. The Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
ment was constituted to remedy the 
confusion and rivalry of interests ; but 
it has not done so. West Australia still 
complains that it does not get fair 
treatment in comparison with the other 
more powerful States ; and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Northern Territory, once 
part of South Australia, is still a muddle. 
After all these years the railways which 
several States have built have, with 
hardly any exception, different gauges, 
so that when a railway train arrives 
from one State at the border of another 
it comes to a full stop. Australia, the 
land of pioneers, has prospered on 
individual effort, but this is individual¬ 
ism gone crazy. It is typical of a good 
many other things. 

Agriculture should have an all-Aus¬ 
tralia policy, just as much as the rail¬ 
ways, which might see the red light 
from what is happening to railways 
elsewhere. Australia should take charge 
of the coming airway's ; regulate her sea 
transport, her unemployment problems, 
labour arbitration, not State by 7 . State, 
but for the whole of the continent. 
She is a continental power, and is now 
about to realise it. All who know and 
love her believe that now she has been 
warned she will reform herself with her 
usual thoroughness. 


A Christmas Flower 

A .merica’s Christmas flower is the South America, Old Spain and New 
vivid poinsettia. 


And London citizens, because fewer 
children are born, are getting older and 
older. Half the deaths last y'ear were 
of persons over 65. The births were 
only 55,000, or at the rate of 13 for 
each 1000 living. This is not enough 
to maintain the population. 

But it is not the decrease in children 
alone that accounts for the shrinkage 
of London. People continually move to 
the outer ring, so that, while the centre 
shrinks, the suburbs and the outlying 
regions grow. 


No festive decorations are complete 
■without a dash of these crimson leaves, 
but how many of the people who know 
and love this plant know anything about 
the man who gave it its fame and its 
name, Joel Roberts Poinsett ? 


Spain, during his life, and so no' one was 
very surprised when, in 1825, he was 
appointed the first American Minister 
to Mexico. Twelve y'ears later,- on his 
return to America, he was made Secretary 
of War under President Van Buren. 

It was while he was in Mexico that he 


Master John Hemingway 

We have travelled a long way since 
the middle of last century 7 , but it is 
doubtful if any schoolboy in 1938 could 
write the kind of letter Master John 
Thomas Hemingway w r rote just 90 years 
ago. He was a pupil at Mr Wood’s 
Academy at Leeds, and here is the 
letter he wrote to his father and mother 
on December 18, 1848 : 

Dear Parents, 

The near approach of our ordinary vacation 
reminds me of your continued indulgence in 
affording me the means of education, and 
awakens in me the liveliest sensations of 
gratitude and respect. 

I trust that my exertions have been such 
as to entitle me" to the approbation of my 
preceptor, and flatter myself that my im¬ 
provements will be gratifying to my friends. 
As the duties of the Academy recommence 
on Monday, January 8, I hope if my behaviour 
has entitled me to your applause you will 
permit me after the recess to resume my 
studies, and it shall ever be my endeavour to 
anticipate your wishes and to show myself 
upon all occasions 

Your most obedient and ever dutiful son, 
John T. Hemingway 


Born in South. Carolina at the end of 
the War of Independence, Joel Poinsett 
w 7 as educated in both America and 
England. He began to study medicine 
at Edinburgh ; then, to get away 7 from 
cold Scotland, he went to Portugal for 
the winter and began his study of Latin 
peoples and tongues, which was to be 
such a help to him later on. When 21 he 
.changed his mind about being a doctor 
and wanted to be a soldier, but his 
father persuaded him to come back to 
South Carolina and study law. This he 
did for a while, but soon abandoned 
it to travel in Europe and Western Asia. 

When he returned to U S A President 
Madison sent him on a special mission 
to South America, which was the begin¬ 
ning of the most adventurous period of 
his life, for South America was breaking 
away from Spain, and Joel Poinsett was 
fired with the idea of a free and demo¬ 
cratic government in both North:and 
South America'. . In, Buenos Aires he 
was- bn. the side of the revolutionary. 
forces, and in Chile he actually led some 
of the Republican forces and fought 
the Spaniards. He returned to America 
when the war of 1812 between America 
and England was. over," and was elected 
to Congress in 1821. He had gained 
wonderfuT knowledge - of Iberia and 


fell in love with the little plant with its 
bright red leaves, an unknown little 
plant, and when he returned to America 
he brought a cutting of it with him. It 
thrived, and so the poinsettia, or 
Euphorbia pulcherrima, as botanists call 
it, started on its road to fame. 

The Unlocked Door 
on Christmas Eve 

hen I was in Ireland the lighting 
of the Christmas Candle was 
almost invariably accompanied by the 
prayer for light, May the Lamb of God 
lead us all to the Light of Heaven. Then 
the candle was put in a dish of water 
as a precaution against fire and decor- 
'ated with holly, a richly-berried sprig 
being chosen for the purpose. It was 
then set in the window so that it 
could be seen by any who might pass. 
The doors were never locked on 
Christmas Eve and no beggar was 
ever turned away empty-handed. 

. Nancy Price 
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The Truth About 
Oliver Twist 

A Little Mistake in 
Hansard 

Without seeing the latest volume of 
Hansard we are able to say that it 
contains a mistake, for which Mr 
Geoffrey Lloyd, Under Secretary for the 
Home Office, is responsible. 

In the course of a charming speech 
recommending a Bill which will cause 
erring children to be treated as patients 
rather than criminals he quoted from 
Oliver Twist a passage from Oliver’s 
visit to the gaol., in -.which wicked old 
Fagin was confined. With the intention_ 
of showing that, the little hero never 
saw the inside of- a prison. This is 
what he read to the House : 

“ Is the young gentleman to come in ? ” 
said the man who accompanied him. 

“ No, it is not a fit sight for children, 
sir,” was the reply. 

But accuracy, like poor, hungry Oliver, 
asks for more of the chapter. Oliver 
did enter the prison ; the story demands 
that he should. Mr Brownlow, by 
whom the boy’s wrongs are being righted, 
agrees with the humane turnkey that 
prison is no sight for a boy. “ But,’’ he 
says, " my business with this man is 
intimately connected with him [Oliver] ; 
and as this child has seen him in the 
full career of his success and villainy I 
think it as well, even at the cost of 
some pain and fear, that he should see 
him now.” 

And see him Oliver does, and it is in 
the cell that Fagin tells him where, 
hidden up the chimney of the thieves’ 
kitchen, is a canvas bag containing the 
documents that finally clear up the 
mystery of the hero’s life. Hansard will 
not know that; it will record and believe 
the erring Mr Geoffrey Lloyd. 

Stout-Hearted Elmer 

A blind horse which has been taught 
to jump was the centre of all eyes 
at a big horse show held in Nebraska, 
America, not long ago. 

His name was Elmer, and his owner 
bought him ten years ago and trained 
him as an exhibition jumper. After a 
year or two Elmer went blind, and it 
seemed as though he would never be 
any use again. He hated the inactivity 
of his darkened world, and every time he 
heard his friends galloping about he 
would paw the ground and whinny so 
piteously that finally his mistress made 
up her mind to take him out. 

On their first outing she would only 
allow him to walk; then, as Elmer got 
more sure of himself and lost his 
terrors, he was encouraged to trot, and 
then to gallop, relying absolutely on his 
mistress’s voice and his own ears. 

At last she decided to attempt what 
most people would say was the im¬ 
possible—to train the blind horse to 
jump. His was a stout heart, but it took 
every ounce of his owner's patience before 
she succeeded. Now Elmer jumps high 
hurdles with the greatest of ease. 

A Lady's Humming-Bird 

Bird lovers will be interested to hear 
of a lady in California who is raising a 
humming-bird by hand. 

She is Mrs A. T. Lofberg of Kernville, 
and she took charge of her pet soon after 
it had been hatched, when she used to 
feed it with honey and water through a 
• fountain-pen filler. The tiny creature 
thrived and began to sport feathers, 
and now it has the run of an enclosed 
verandah, so tame that it will take its 
food sitting on Mrs Lofberg’s finger. 
When she is reading on the verandah 
the humming-bird will come and perch 
on the hand holding the book, as if to 
see what it is all about. 

Ornithologists have always had diffi¬ 
culty in studying these birds, as they 
never live long in captivity. 
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LITTLE ZEBRA 

it is said that a zebra had never 
been reared from birth in captivity- 
till Mrs Violet Campbell, the novelist, 
succeeded in bringing up one of these 
animals in East Africa. Her zebra is 
approaching a year old, a wonderful pet 
which has the run of house and garden. 

Mrs Campbell found the baby zebra 
after its mother had been killed by a 
lion, and natives advised her not to 
attempt to rear it; but Mrs Campbell 
took the little creature, hardly bigger 
than a hare, and by providing it with a 
special diet and giving massage treat¬ 
ment to take the place of the licking 
the mother zebra would have given her 
baby, she saved the little one’s life, and 
has given herself a delightful pet. 

JUSTICE AND SECURITY 

The C N wishes to give publicity to all 
movements making for peace, security, and 
goodwill. This is the programme of one of 
them—The New Commonwealth, whose offices 
are at Thorney House, Smith Square, London, 
S W l. It issues a monthly journal. 

1. Freedom from the constant 
anxieties which have been our lot 
during the past few years over Abyssinia, 
Spain, the Rhineland, the Far East, 
Austria, and Czecho-Slovakia. 

2. Justice for all nations, great and 
small alike. 

3. Real security that is not dependent 
on the ever-changing requirements of 
power-politics. 

4. A substantial and (progressive 
reduction in crippling arms expenditure. 

THE HIDE OF A BOAR 

Five men in New Zealand will think 
twice before they go pig-hunting again. 

They are all well-known New 
Plymouth pig-hunters and the other 
day they encountered a big boar who 
chased them up trees. He was a very 
angry boar, and got his own back on his 
enemies by keeping them helpless there 
for over an hours The men could not 
understand why none of their shots had 
any effect on the animal, and when they 
finally killed it they found that its hide 
was two inches thick ! 

A SAFETY FIRST POSTER 

The Safety First Association is offering 
prizes of /50, £15, and £10 for posters 
dealing with the prevention of road 
accidents to young people. 

The winning posters must be so 
impressive that they Will compel people 
to give more thought to the serious 
problem of the wastage of young life 
on the roads. The best poster will be 
used in the Association’s campaign next 
year. 

Full particulars of the competition, 
for which February 1 is the last day, 
may be had by sending a stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply to the 
National Safety First Association, 52 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, SWi. 

22 BOYS IN A TUNNEL 

Minnesota University’s Mining School 
believes in giving its students practical 
experience. 

The other day 22 students donned 
oxygen mining apparatus and spent two 
hours in a tunnel filled with a mixture of 
carbon monoxide, formaldehyde, and 
smoke ! Before the test each boy was 
taught how to operate the apparatus, 
how to fight fire in mine explosions, and 
given a course in first aid. 

A CAVE DISCOVERY 

Every now and then we read of the 
discovery of paintings in cave and rock 
shelters in central and northern Aus¬ 
tralia, done by aborigines long ago. 

The other day an extraordinary 
gallery of paintings came to light in 
some caves near Delamere Station in 
Northern Australia. Though they are 
believed to have been painted hundreds 
of years ago the colours are remarkably 
fresh. Some show people, animals, 
and fish. The biggest and most inter¬ 
esting picture is of what is thought to 
be a royal couple gorgeously arrayed. 
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The Old Folks at Home 


D otherham is solving the problem 

v of her slums, as' the C N has 
already noted. 

In these days of small houses on new 
housing estates what is to happen to 
older folk when the younger ones marry 
and have families of their own ? They 
cannot all live in a small house after the 
manner that was thought good enough in 
the old slums ; yet the building of bigger 
houses is by no means simple or profit¬ 
able. Colliers and steelworkers earning a 
few pounds a week cannot always afford 
to keep their parents in one home while 
they live in another, and for all to live 
together is rarely satisfactory. 

A happy solution has been found, for 
Rotherham has built six garden villages 
for old folk. They are pleasant bungalow 
centres with gardens at back and front, 
pretty lawns, and club rooms. Here is 


THE PRISON MENU 

Administration means much in prison 
reform and we are glad to learn that the 
Home Office is not only changing the 
law but reforming ways of doing things. 

Meals, for example. It is all important 
to maintain the health of offenders and 
make them feel that punishment has 
regard to the dictates of humanity. New 
kitchens are being installed in British 
prisons, and the methods of serving are 
being changed. Thus there w r ill be better 
meals better served. 

THE WATER HYACINTH 

The beautiful water hyacinth is 
causing a lot of trouble in Rhodesia. 

For some time it has been kept in 
water on the verandahs of homes and has 
been much admired. Somehow or other 
little shoots or seeds of it managed to 
get into a river, .where it thrived ex¬ 
ceedingly ; then it became a menace. It 
grew and grew until in some places it 
was so thick that a man could walk 
across the river on' it ! Now every effort 
is being made to destroy it. 

America has had the same difficulty 
with this plant; in fact, so much has 
been spent on getting rid of it there that 
it is called the Million Dollar Weed. 

THE FREE DOSE 

Who likes cod liver oil ? 

The cold winter months are with us 
again, and a school in Cleveland, Ohio, 
had this notice pinned on its front door 
the other day : 

Bring a spoon and get a free dose of cod 
liver oil. 

All the pupils were offered this dose 
to keep them well during the winter. 


peace and comfort. The old folk have 
their own little homes, but there is a 
communal life which all enjoy. There is 
a reading-room and a library from which 
the inmates may borrow books and 
papers, and a radio for the benefit of all. 

About 50 bungalows are being built, 
and when finished there will be over 260 
of them. Each has a living-room, bed¬ 
room, and kitchen. There is abundant 
hot water, and most of the old couples 
are now enjoying greater comfort and 
more luxury than ever before. And all 
at the cost of 5s 7d a week. 

Each estate has a caretaker who, 
with his wife, helps to look after the old 
people: With their help they learn how 
to run their houses, to cook tasty dishes, 
to fit up curtains or put down linoleum, 
so-that they may enjoy every comfort 
to brighten the sunset of their lives. 


EATING THE NEWS 

In some parts of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire the birds of the countryside 
show a great interest in literature. 
One newsagent states that it is no 
uncommon experience to hear house¬ 
holders complain that portions of their 
morning newspaper, which project from 
the letter-box, have been riddled into 
small holes. 

The explanation is given that during 
hard winter days, when berries and 
insects are scarce, the birds make a 
meal from the daily press. As soon as 
springtime comes they make use of 
the same material for lining their nests. 

Peter Puck hopes the birds choose 
their papers well, for some of the news 
is anything but good to eat. 

THE RAM ON THE STAMP 

A very fine prize Merino ram has the 
place of honour on a new 5! stamp 
issued in Australia. It is printed in a 
dark magenta shade, and has a back¬ 
ground of the typical country in New 
South Wales where the famous breed 
was first established. 

BEAUTY BY THE CLYDE 

Glasgow has a Tree Lovers’ Society at 
present at work trying to make the great 
industrial city one of the most beautiful 
in Britain. 

They have planted 2000 bulbs on 
Clyde banks joining factories and 
wharves. In addition hundreds of small 
shrubs, which have been given to the 
Society, following the closing down of 
the Empire Exhibition, are now being 
set in empty sites in the city. Glasgow 
will look gay indeed next Spring. 


Sailors and Tailors Too 



Boys of the Twickenham branch of the Shaftesbury Homes and 
Arethusa Training Ship demonstrating their skill with needle and thread 
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FARMERS IN DISTRESS 

Sheep farmers and barley growers are 
among the most badly hit of our agricul¬ 
tural community. 

In Lincolnshire they declare that ruin 
faces them, and that if -nothing is done 
to help farms on the uplands they will 
become no better than sheep and rabbit 
runs. The Lincolnshire farmers are ap¬ 
pealing urgently to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and 900 farmers, repre¬ 
senting an aggregate of 750,000 acres, 
have presented an urgent petition. 

Foreign and Dominion competition is 
severe. When we see New Zealand 
mutton marked fid in our shops we can 
understand how difficult is the position 
of the British sheep-farmer. 

THE TREE GOOSE 

Every spring strange visitors come 
to the shores of Tuc-el-nuit, a little 
lake in the South Okanagan Valley in 
British Columbia. 

They are wild geese which have a 
strange habit of nesting in trees. These 
tree geese,do not bother to build nests 
for themselves but turn the fish hawks 
out of theirs and settle down in their 
stolen homes, which are sometimes 
20 feet above the ground. Then they 
begin to lay eggs, and when the young 
birds hatch out they make the journey 
down to earth sitting on mother’s back ! 

COLUMBUS MET THESE PEOPLE 

There are 400 • Caribs living on a 
Reservation in the British West Indies 
island of Dominica. They are all that 
remain of the tribe which received 
Christopher Columbus when he reached 
the New World at last. 

The Smithsonian Institution of Wash¬ 
ington has received a report on these 
people from a British ethnologist, 
Dr Taylor, who says they are shy and 
small and have curious characteristics, 
such as no lobes to the ears, and aston¬ 
ishingly high arches to the feet. The 
basis of their life is the family, no other 
social organisation being known to them 
They are so quiet and timid, so afraid ol 
witchcraft and taboo, that other natives 
call them Couquia, after a crab which 
withdraws into its shell when frightened. 
They are very clean, having daily baths 
and ceremonial washings, with herbs 
sprinkled in the water. They have lost 
their language, speaking Creole French. 
The men fish and farm in a primitive 
way, and the children never play. 

CHRISTMAS SHOW OF 
MINIATURE TRAINS 

Many children will like to visit the 
exhibition of famous trains in miniature 
which can now be seen at Charing Cross 
Underground Station. It is a free show. 

The chief exhibit is a presentation of 
the diorama and electrically controlled 
trains which formed part of the British 
Railways Pavilion at the Glasgow 
Exhibition. 

The model trains are built to scale 
and represent the Cornish .Riviera, 
Coronation Scot, Coronation, and South¬ 
ern Belle, and the diorama through 
which they thread their ways represents 
attractive types of coastal and inland 
British scenery. 

The model trains are operated from a 
single control panel and the display 
includes automatic colour-light signal¬ 
ling. The exhibition also embraces 
some of the newest pictorial railway 
posters and interesting photographs of 
railway activities. 

AMERICA'S BERLINS 

It must be because America’s popu¬ 
lation is so cosmopolitan that so many 
towns there are named after European 
cities. 

There are 17 towns named Paris, 
8 Londons, 17 Berlins, 15 Moscows, 
ir Romes, 4 Tokyos, 2 Shanghais! 
No one can write a letter to Boston 
without putting the name of the State 
after it, for there are a dozen Bostons. 
Nor is it wise to omit California after 
Hollywood, for there are 11 of them. 
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Blessed Are These 

Seeing the multitudes, He went 
up into a mountain in Galilee, 
and taught them, saying : 

J^lessed are the poor in spirit; 

for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 





Blessed are the peacemakers ; 
for they shall be called the 
children of God. 

Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake ; for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, 
and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, for my sake. 

Rejoice and be exceeding glad, 
for great is your reward in 
heaven, for so persecuted they 
the prophets before you. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

A CHRISTMAS SERMON-By R. L. S. 



Blessed are they that mourn ; 
for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek ; for they 
shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hun¬ 
ger and thirst after righteous¬ 
ness ; for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful ; for 
they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart; 
for they shall see God. 

' s dp* N' ' ' | 


^"''hkistmas is not only the mile-mark 
of another year, moving us to 
thoughts of self-examination; it is 
a season, from all its associations, 
whether domestic or religious, suggest¬ 
ing thoughts of joy. 

A man dissatisfied with his en¬ 
deavours is a man tempted to sadness. 
And in the midst of the winter, when 
his life runs lowest and he is reminded 
of the empty chairs of his beloved, 
it is well he should be condemned to 
this fashion of the smiling face. 
Noble disappointment, noble self- 
denial, are not to be admired, not 
even to be pardoned, if they bring 
bitterness. It is one thing to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven maim, another 
to maim yourself and stay without. 

The Homeless Christ 

KTo room ! No room ! There was no 
' room 

For Christ when He was born, 

Except a stable where there, shone 
The world’s first Christmas morn. 

The dusty roads of Palestine 
He was compelled to tread, 

Because He had no place at all 
Where He might lay His head. 

His kingdom of this world was not: 
Jerusalem and Rome, 

No resting place had they for Him ; 
He was without a home. 

Long centuries have passed, and lo 
Another Christmas day! 

But where shall Christ find lodging 
now 

In all the earth, I pray ? 

Who now will entertain the Jew, 

Or bid Him to their feast ? 

What Western land will say: Come 
in ! 

Who loves Him in the East ? 

O Homeless Christ, O Prince of Peace, 
I bid Thee be my guest; 

My heart shall be a home for Thee. 
Come; in, come in, and rest! 

H. L. G. 


To look back upon the past year, 
and see how little we have striven 
and to what small purpose ; and how 
often we have been cowardly and hung 
back, or temerarious and rushed 
unwisely in; and how every day 
and all day long we have transgressed 
the law of kindness; it may seem a 
paradox, but in the bitterness of these 
discoveries a certain consolation re¬ 
sides. Life is not designed to minister 
to a man’s vanity. 

When the time comes that he 
should go there need be few illusions 
left about himself. Here lies one who 
meant well, tried a little, failed much : 
surely that may be his epitaph, of 
which'he need not be ashamed. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

The Prince of Peace 

LJe came like springtime on a 
winter’s night, 

Joy of the heavens, desire of all 
the earth, 

Piercing the darkness with His 
fadeless light, 

Quelling death’s triumph by His 
human birth. 

And still He comes with every 
Christmas morn, 

His touch as healing and His 
voice as sweet 

As when the Child of Bethlehem 
was born ; 

Would we could hear the echo 
of His feet ! 

Then might we learn the brother- 
love He knows, 

See in our neighbour’s need His 
call to serve, 

Plant every desert with the 
mystic rose, 

And from His bright battalions 
never swerve. 

For where His banner leads all 
wrong must cease, 

When earthly powers acclaim 
the Prince of Peace. 

leme Ornisby 


Under the Editor's Table 


gHEPHERDS can tell at a glance how 
many sheep are in a flock. Yet 
townsfolk think shepherds are people 
who don’t count. 

0 

Do many people use yule logs at 
Christmas? A burning question. 
0 

gciENTisTS are 
finding how to 
wash clouds. They 
won’t need to hang 
them up to dry. 

0 

visitor to 
Madame Tus- 
saud’s mistook a 
real man for a wax- 
work. Was he waxy? 

0 

gCHOOLBOYS sent 
a round robin 
to their headmaster. 

Gave him the bird. 


J^ivers flow more rapidly in the north 
of England than in the south. They 
must have a higher water rate. 

0 

JTraveleing dental surgeries are to 
be used in rural areas. Teeth will 
be drawn on wheels. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 



If chimney sweeps always 
look on the black side 


There is history in 
bank ledgers, we 
are told. Accounts 
of the. past. 

0 

A mother com¬ 
plains that her 
son is always going 
for his brother. 
Wonder where he 
goes to. 

0 

JyGHT house keep¬ 
ers want more 
pay. Their wages 
needn’t be light. 


It Was the Calm and 
Silent Night 

This poem was written by a Camberwell 
boy who grew up to be Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, Alfred Domett. 

It was the calm and silent night; 
Seven hundred years and fifty- 
three 

Had Rome been growing up to might 
And now was queen of land and sea ! 
No sound was heard of clashing wars ; 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain, 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 
Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 

r J "'was in the calm and silent night ! 

The senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urged his chariot’s flight, 
From lordly revel rolling home ! ^ 
Triumphal arches gleaming swell 
His breast with thoughts of boundless 
sway; 

What recked the Roman what befell 
A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 

YJ/ithin that province far away 

Went plodding home a weary 
boor : 

A streak of light before him lay, 

Fall’n through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path. He passed—for 
nought 

Told what was going on within ; 

How keen the stars ! his only thought ; 
The air how calm and cold and thin, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 

Q strange indifference!’ low and 
high 

Drowsed over common joys and cares : 
The earth was still—but knew not 
why ; 

The world was listening—unawares ! 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world for 
ever! 

To that still moment none would heed 
Man’s doom was linked no more to 
sever, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 

Jt is the calm and solemn night! 

A thousand bells ring out and 
throw 

Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness, charmed and holy now ! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is given ; 

For in that stable lay new-born 
The peaceful Prince of Earth and 
Heaven, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 

© 

December 25 

J_Jaric ! Laughter like a lion wakes 
To roar to the resounding plain, 
And the whole heaven shouts and 
shakes. 

For God Himself is born again. 

And we are little children walking 
Through the snow and rain. 

G. K. Chesterton 

© 

Three Cheers for Christmas 

Give three cheers for this Christmas 
old. 

We’ll usher him in with a merry din 
That shall gladden his joyous heart, 
And we’ll keep him up while there’s 
bite or sup, 

And in fellowship good we’ll pari 
Charles Dickens 
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HE CAN DO NO 
OTHER 

Martin Lit her Lives 
Again 

In Germany now three men stand 
high above the rest. 

There is the Fuehrer, Adolf Hitler, 
who almost by the sole power of his 
eloquence and will lifted Germany 
after the war from the slough of 
despond to the height of power. 

There is Field-Marshal Mackensen, 
the soldier who lifted himself from the 
ranks to be Germany’s one unbeaten 
General during the war. He is almost 
the last of the old Generals left. 

There is Martin Niemoeller, who 
fought bravely for Germany as a 
submarine officer while the war con¬ 
tinued, refused to surrender his ship, 
and spoke the Word of God as he saw 
it when the war was done. He has 
been imprisoned for it, and is in prison 
still, though he has been acquitted. 

Freedom Refused 

The old Field-Marshal in his 90th 
year has said to the Fuehrer : 

We both love Germany : we both have 
striven for her. 1 have not much longer 
to live. Give to me as a last birthday 
present the liberty of Pastor Niemoeller. 

The Fuehrer was not unmoved. He 
offered to give to the brave pastor his 
liberty if he would promise to preach 
no more, to go at no time to his old 
parish in Berlin, and to stay outside 
Berlin for six months. 

Pastor Niemoeller refused this kind 
of freedom without' hesitation. He 
said his call to preach came from God 
and not from State authorities, and 
that he must obey the voice of God. 

In the same spirit another Martin 
and another German, Martin Luther, 
when condemned by authority for 
what he preached and did, declared : 
“ Before God, I can do no other.” 

Now which of these three, the 
Fuehrer, the Field-Marshal, the Pastor, 
will the world longest remember ? 

TheCave Man and His Books 

Clapham, a famous little Yorkshire 
village, has been talking about Mr Harry 
Harrison in recent days, who after 
50 r ears has retired from his post as 
custodian of Clapham Cave on the 
slopes of Ingleborough. He may claim 
to have walked 30,000 miles under¬ 
ground. Mr Harrison is also retiring 
from the post of librarian of the village 
institute, and he may well be proud 
that his village has a library of 4000 
volumes, with a yearly issue of 2000. 

Alice in Operaland 

We think Lewis Carroll would be 
astonished to hear that Alice in Wonder¬ 
land has been changed from a book into 
an opera. This is what has happened 
at Carlisle, for Dr F. W. Wadely, 
organist at the cathedral, has produced 
an opera in which Alice wanders through 
Wonderland, where creatures sing and 
dance. There is a ballet in the garden 
of the Queen of Hearts, and a burlesque 
of the trial scene. 

A Cycling Record 

An Australian cyclist has set up a 
new world record by riding 1000 miles 
in 63 hours 37 minutes 30 seconds, 
beating the previous world record by 
7 hours 2 minutes 30 seconds. 

The Australian is Hubert Opperman 
who in 1934 beat the Land’s End to 
‘John o’ Groats record, doing the journey 
in 2 days 9 hours 1 minute, and beating 
the previous record by lour hours. 


Tunnels Down the Years 
Who Were the Very Little People of Wales? 


Christmas Box 
For the Nation 


Engineering feats of this century, 
following one another in rapid 
succession, have caused us often to 
exclaim with wonder. 

As we have followed the progress of 
the great tunnels of the Empire—the 
Mersey and the Dartford tunnels in this 
country and the Otira tunnel in New 
Zealand—we have marvelled at the in¬ 
genuity of engineers that can set gangs 
of men at work on two places miles 
apart and bid them dig, with the 
assurance that on or about a certain date 
the two gangs will meet face to face far 
below the surface of the earth. 

Mr W. J. E. Binnie, President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, has been 
reminding us that these results have not 
been achieved overnight. In engineer¬ 
ing, as in other arts and sciences, we are 
the heirs of the ages. Mail has been 
tunnelling under the earth since pre¬ 
historic times, and not all his efforts have 
been as successful as those of today. 

A lead mine 15 miles east of Aberyst¬ 
wyth has tunnels which must have been 
dug by some prehistoric people of ex¬ 
tremely small stature. The approaches 
to the lead veins through the slate rock 
would admit none but a diminutive 
people. How these little people lighted 
the work is a mystery. Not a trace of 
carbon has been found on the roofs of 
the workings, so apparently they did 
not use torches or lamps. The mine 
captain has come to the conclusion that 
theymust have been able to see in the dark. 

The Gnomes 

Is it perhaps these “ very little 
people ’’ of the West whose memory has 
come down to us today in legends of 
elves and gnomes ? 

This same mine was later worked by 
the Romans, probably about the time 
of the Emperor Vespasian, when Sextus 
Julius Frontinus, the great Water 
Engineer, was Governor of Britain. 

Engineering works under the able 
direction of Frontinus usually went 
well, but all Roman engineers were not 
so lucky, especially if they were not able 
to remain on the job to oversee the pro¬ 
gress of the work. 

Mr Binnie has just brought to light 
some interesting correspondence between 

The Whistl 

W histling "swans have been paying 
an unexpected visit to Montreal. 

A small flock of this beautiful species 
of swan came sailing majestically 
through the blue sky. With their long 
recks stretched straight out, their 
great wings steadily beating, and the 
sun glistening on their immaculate white 
plumage they were indeed an unfor¬ 
gettable sight. 

The swans came down in the Heron 
lie Bird Sanctuary, where they rested 
for a while before continuing their 
annual migration south. This is the 
first occasion for a very long time that 
they have come to Montreal. 

Every year their melodious cry is 
heard as flocks leave Alaska and scatter 

He Makes Happiness 

T here is a real Santa Claus in Mon¬ 
treal ; he is 80 years old, and for 15 
years has been giving joy to thousands 
of boys and girls, for he mends broken 
toys and gives them away. 

Every day of the year Mr J. J. Kirk¬ 
patrick may be seen performing miracles 
with bits and pieces of playthings, col¬ 
lected for him by friends and the mem¬ 
bers of the Montreal West Women’s 
Club. His workshop is a cellar and in it 
may be seen decapitated dolls, pathetic 
animals with a limb or two missing, 


two Roman Governors in North Africa 
which shows that even the remark¬ 
able engineers of the Roman Empire 
sometimes had their troubles. 

Concerning a scheme to bring water 
through the mountains to the town of 
Saldae, Algeria, the Governor of Maure¬ 
tania writes to the Governor of Numi(j,ia: 

" Varius Cl.emens greets Valerius 
Etruscus, and begs him in his own name 
and in the name of the township of 
Saldae to despatch at once the hydraulic 
engineer of the third legion, Nonius 
Datus, with orders that he finish the 
work which he seems to have forgotten.” 

Under Algeria’s Mountains 

Nonius Datus went, saw, and sub¬ 
mitted his report, which reads : " After 
leaving my quarters I met with brigands 
on my way who robbed me of even my 
clothes and wounded me severely. I 
succeeded, after the encounter, in reach¬ 
ing Saldae, where I was met by the 
Governor, who took me to the tunnel. 

“ There I found everybody sad and 
despondent; they had given up all hopes 
that the opposite sections of the tunnel 
would meet, because each section had 
already been excavated beyond the 
middle of the mountain and the junction 
had not yet been effected. 

" During the four years I was absent 
at Lambaese, expecting every day to 
hear the good tidings of the arrival of 
the water at Saldae, the contractor and 
his assistant had committed blunder 
upon blunder ; in each section of the 
tunnel they had diverged from the 
straight line, each towards his right; 
and had I waited a little longer before 
coming Saldae would have possessed 
two tunnels instead of one." 

As we rush beneath the earth by car 
or train through our long and wonderful 
tunnels today, which of us stops to think 
that we are able to do so thanks to the 
trials and tribulations of such men as 
Nonius Datus, whose skill and knowledge 
has been handed down the generations 
for 2000 years ? 

Rome, they tell us, was not built in 
a day: but neither was the civilisation 
we know. And one does not need to be 
the Duchess in Alice in Wonderland to 
know what the moral of that is. 

ing Swans 

as far south as California on the Pacific 
Ocean and North Carolina on the 
Atlantic, several of them perishing on 
their way over the Niagara Falls. The 
musical notes uttered by these birds 
(contrasting strangely with the silence 
that surrounds other swans) have been 
famous since the time of Homer. As 
an observer has written of them : 

" Their combined cries can be heard 
for three miles or more, and make a 
grand and melodious concert. I have 
often sat and listened with the keenest 
pleasure to the organ-like swell and fall 
of their notes as they were wafted 
through the air in rich, full harmony, 
then sank to a faint murmur, not unlike' 
that of running water.” 

Out of Broken Things 

toy cars with no wheels and sadly 
needing paint, rails bent and twisted, 
the remains of what was once a very 
smart aeroplane, pieces of tin no one 
would recognise as having once been 
proud soldiers—in fact, a more derelict 
collection could hardly be imagined. 

But Mr Kirkpatrick does not mind 
how useless the toys- brought to him 
may appear, for somehow or other he 
always manages to make them look 
like new playthings, and this year he has 
repaired over 1400 broken toys. 


Dovedale Marches On 

The National Trust has received its 
usual Christmas Box from Sir Robert 
McDougall, who never wearies in doing 
the ■work God has given him to do, 
the saving of Dovedale for the people. 

His latest gift enables the Castern 
Hall Estate to be protected by covenants 
from building, quarrying, or advertise¬ 
ment hoardings ; how delightful is the 
last saving clause ! This estate is 
514 acres and lies between Hurts Wood, 
already Trust property; and the Mani¬ 
fold River opposite the Throwley Estate, 
which is also protected by covenants. 
The new area with its farm and wood¬ 
lands forms an important link between 
the valleys of the River Dove and the 
River Manifold. 

The National Trust have also pre¬ 
served by covenants 40 acres in the 
Dove Valley near Mill Dale. Known 
as the Stanshope Pastures, they are in 
Staffordshire (which shares Dovedale 
with Derbyshire) and face across the 
river the wind-swept Baley Hill, which 
belongs to the Derbyshire group of the 
Trust’s properties. 

So this Christmas sees 554 more acres 
added to the several thousand which 
the National Trust owns here, and the 
time is rapidly approaching wTvn the 
whole area of about 20/000 acres can be 
acclaimed a National Park. If the 
Government is not careful Sir Robert 
McDougall will have his National Park 
at Dovedale before the Forest of Dean 
is ready. 

Many have contributed their pence and 
their pounds to forward this . splendid 
scheme, but it would not have been 
possible without the consistent gener¬ 
osity of Sir Robert and the enthusiastic 
perseverance of that dauntless spirit oi 
the Peak, Mr F. A. Holmes. 

The Spirit of John McKie 

There is no end to the fine things 
boys do, and we imagine there arc not 
many things John McKie would not try 
to do. 

A boy with rare pluck and sound 
sense, he has been awarded a life-saving 
certificate at Gateshead, the mayor 
praising him for saving a man and a boy 
from drowning. 

We heard that John, though only 15, 
went to the help of a boy who had 
fallen into the Tyne: Before plunging 
into the water he took off his jacket 
and shoes to give himself more freedom, 
and then he swam out to the boy and 
brought him safely to the shore. After 
that he dived into the river again and 
tried to save a man. His first attempt 
failed, but at the second he was able to 
push a length of wood to the man, who 
clung to it and eventually reached the 
bank of the river. 

The Spirit of Irene Drake 

There is no end to the fine things 
girls do, and a wonderfully brave thing 
has been done by a Girl Guide of 14. 

She is Irene Drake of South Bank 
near Middlesbrough, and the pluck she 
showed has won her the Girl Guide’s 
V C, and a medal and certificate from 
the Royal Humane Society. 

What happened was that Denis 
Massey, a little fellow of six, tumbled 
into a deep pit filled with tar and 
water. It was a treacherous mixture, 
so sticky that when Irene jumped in 
she was greatly hampered in her efforts. 
She struggled hard to free herself and 
the child, and even when she was sinking 
she held Denis above her head. She 
was up to the. armpits when George 
Myers of Billingham succeeded in 
rescuing her and the boy she had risked 
her life to save. 

Irene’s heroic deed is one of the 
bravest of its kind in 1938. 
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Penguins at the London Zoo * An Alpine Ski-Run 


Feeding Time—One littlo fish and eight hungry penguins ! But thcro 
was plenty for all before the mealtime had finished at the London Zoo 


River of Logs—Thousands of tree-trunks floating down the Amur in Siberia 


Carpenter in Stone—One of the splendid figures by Mr David Hauling the Lifeboat—Since 1852 the Hauxley lifeboat .has carried on its good work on the * 

Evans which adorns the new Poplar Town Hall, opened this month have played their part by helping to launch and land the boat. Now a motor-lifeboat is to < 
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g Down an Alpine Slope—An Indoor ski-run has been constructed in London, 
ire is a picture of the real thing beneath the towering peak of the Matterhorn 
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orthumberland coast, saving 255 lives, and always the women of the village 
operate from Amble, two miles away, and the Hauxley station is to close down 


A Pair of Qiants—A peep at two of the most modern types of British airliners at Croydon 
Aerodrome. Both these machines* of the Ensign and Albatross types, cruise at over 200 mph 
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Teach Them to Love Beauty 

'"The President of one of our univer- not form the basis of a study of both 
*■ sity colleges has been urging Nature and the arts which help us to 
that scholars of secondary schools use good rules in building. Indeed, 
should be given a course of lectures why should so important a branch of 
in architecture to kindle their interest ’ knowledge not be considered one of 
in the preservation of the countryside, the chief items in the school course ? 
He hopes such teaching would leaven Architecture makes the framework 
minds which now too often have not 0 f life. Within and without, the 
the slightest perception of beauty. buildings we use condition both com- 
But while it is better to teach a few fort and beauty. The eye stands in 
than not to teach at all, we do not as great need of training as the hand, 
know why such training should be and the power of each alike is suscep- 
confined to secondary schools. The tible of infinite development, 
birthright of beauty is common to all, Love of beauty is instinctive in the 
and all should join in preserving the bird, which rejoices in response to line 
loveliness of our land and resisting the and colour. It is instinctive to some 
creation of eyesores. degree in all human beings. If many 

In an ancient country like ours the have lost the sense of beauty it must 
greater part of tlie area has been be because their eyes have become 
worked upon, and most of it is there- subdued to ugliness and disorder. It 
fore a combination of the natural and is the business of education to restore 
the artificial. The process of adapta- what has been destroyed by the drab 
tion is always at work, and in recent life of badly built towns, 
years, most unfortunately, we have 
seen grave outrages committed on our 
British heritage. The great change 

for the worse has been hastened by . . . 

the motor-car, which has demanded . Christmas is spending and giving 
and obtained the obliteration of much Cme. Here is a thought for it. 
roadside beauty and caused the crec- Degularly there appear in our 
tion of thousands of ugly petrol 1 ' newspapers accounts of the wills 
stations, the Aunt Sallys that turn a of rich persons who have died and left 
road into a circus. huge fortunes—£100,000, £500,000, a 

Building has changed for the better million, two millions, or more, 
in the erection of country houses Very often these are accompanied 
costing £2000 or so apiece, but small by statements showing how much the 
villa building has produced thousands Government collects from the estate 
of miles of dwellings as vulgar in design in death duties. 

as they are flimsy in construction. In How curious it seems that so few of 
many places the seashore and road such wealthy persons have the good 
frontages are littered with rubbishy sense to extract joy out of their for- 
buildings. No legal barrier is opposed tunes by spending the greater part of 
to the citizen who seeks to make them upon public purposes. How 
money by selling tawdry homes for rarely a rich man builds a University 
much more than they are worth. as Jesse Boot did, or sees living and 

There is no reason at all why growing under his hands benefactions 
drawing-lessons in all schools should such as are so freely endowed by Lord 


People Are Mostly Kind 

It is good to think about our kindly trial came to disrupt their minds. 
* feelings at Christmas time. Grief is not cumulative ; it dies with 

If something serious’ happens' in our time, and we recover wholly or in part, 
own town we feel it acutely ; if it Of what use, it may be asked, is it 
happens in a remote part of our own . to discuss such human limitations ? 
country we feel it, but less ; if it The truth is that if we realise our 
happens somewhere in Europe (say in imperfections we are the more likely 
Russia) we do not grasp its full to be charitable and tolerant in matters 
seriousness ; if it happens in Asia we we cannot pretend to understand 
find it hard to realise it at all. more than a little. This is peculiarly 

Such are the imperfections of the important in international affairs, as 
human mind. Our imagination is to which our information is so often 
limited, and the limitation affects our imperfect and concerned with places 
lives and our judgment. It is to be we have never seen. It is not a little, 
feared that we grieve more over a sad when we are called upon, citizens 
disaster to ten people in England than of an imperfect society, to pronounce' 
over one that kills a thousand in a judgment on the conduct or customs 
place far off. of another imperfect society of which 

This limitation of faculty appa- we know nothing from experience, 
rently cannot be remedied ; in some There was a witty Frenchman who 
things, indeed, it is perhaps a blessing, said that to understand all is to pardon 
If grief, for example, never diminished, all. We are rarely in a position to 
men would go mad as each successive know and understand all, but we may 

be sure that, as human beings are at 
heart mainly alike, we may suppose 
others, whom we have never seen, to 
be at least no worse than ourselves. 
The world is full of trouble at this 
. ' time, and much of it can be traced to 

To put it,on the lowest plane, why the hating of things unknown, the 
not pay one s Death Duty while alive, f ear 0 f things supposed, the opposition’ 
by good spending ? The less we leave to things never seen—the projection 
the smaller the part the State can Lito space, as it were, of the worst we 
swallow ! Some big estates have to p I10 w in human nature. In our own 
pay enormous sums on passing ; why natural revolt against the cruelty of 
not get real fun out of a fortune by a f ew men or a system, let us not 
spending at least three-quarters of it believe that the great mass of people 
on glorious buildings, splendid hos- j n other lands are less reasonable, less 
prtals,^noble parks, chains of playing- humane, less worthy than ourselves.' 

■ The truth is that they share all our 

We can only hope that the fine aspirations and all our imperfections, 
example of Lord Nuffield will move and find it as difficult to grasp our 
many a millionaire (and we have quite griefs as we to sympathise fully with 
a lot of them) to enrich the land with theirs. Let us shake hands upon 
monuments of generosity, and, while common disabilities and agree not to 
doing it, to close their lives in the dwell more than we can help upon our 
happiness that goes with beneficence, common mistakes. 


What Good is a Fortune Unspent? 

Nuffield, or establishes great institu¬ 
tions like those of Andrew Carnegie. 


Confidence is the Thing 


What a Leader Should Be 


Doys and girls are sustained by the 
^ labour of their parents and of 
society, working in thousands of ways. 

It is a marvellous and complex 
machine, this society of ours. It 
appears to many of us very much as a 
complicated engine appears to one 
who knows nothing of physical science. 
The mystery presents cogs and levers 
and other curious moving parts which 
do not explain themselves, but to the 
engineer the essence of the engine is 
simple enough. The apparent com¬ 
plications do not hide from him the 
principle of the thing and its detailed 
application. 

So with what we call trade, which 
maintains us all. To the instructed 
observer it is the embodiment of an 
activity the motive force of which is 
human energy, sustained by hope, 
courage, and confidence. 

The boy who goes to the wicket 
hopeful and confident is likely to make 
runs ; pessimism is no mood in which 
to play the game. 

Trade is a game for grown-ups„and 
a very fine game when played with 
honesty and confidence. It is the game 
on which society depends for its 
physical maintenance. Confidence is 
its mainspring. Without hope of 
success no man can trade to good 
purpose. When hope fails trade comes 
to a standstill, as a steam-engine stops 
if the boiler fails to supply the steam. 


As trade rests on hope and confi¬ 
dence, to destroy hope and confidence 
is to destroy trade. There is justifica¬ 
tion in warning a nation to keep the 
peace; there is no justification for 
what we have often read of late—that 
if peace comes and armaments stop 
trade will not continue to prosper. The 
fact that in days gone by bad trade 
followed good trade in cycles resulted 
from lack of organisation, but today 
we have the means to maintain activity 
if we care to use them. 

Some day the boys and girls of 1938 
will themselves be taking part in the 
great game of life. Whatever else may 
be true of that game, it must be played 
with confidence if it is to succeed. 
Always, courage! 

Are You Rea 

A T Saint Andrews University a 
professor recently asked a class 
of fifty students if any of them had 
read The Vicar of Wakefield, Gulliver’s 
Travels, and other well-known books. 
Not one had read them. 

It is to be feared that while we have 
many more people than of old who are 
able to read, the reading of the classics 
has diminished in proportion to popu¬ 
lation. We find such reading called 
highbrow, and any popular comedian 
can be sure of raising a laugh by 
sneering at Shakespeare. 


CoMEBODY said a good thing the 
^ other day—We need men who 
have learnt to use their heads, to 
think clearly, and to avoid muddle- 
headedness. Some of those who are 
growing up will be leaders one day, 
and it is good to think of what a 
leader is. 

The modern world grows in com¬ 
plexity, and more is increasingly 
demanded of its leaders. Never 
before/indeed, was inspired leadership 
so necessary. A thousand factors 
present themselves simultaneously for 
judgment; a human mind, to cope 
with them, needs a sense of proportion. 

The commonest fault of men is to 
see only one thing at a time, and to 
allow that thing to eclipse all others 

ding Books? 

Reading, it was said of old, maketh 
a full man. It is, moreover, an abiding 
companion and consolation. The 
world of books is ours, to make us 
acquainted with historical characters 
and great creations of fiction which 
make us heirs of time and humanity. 

Science is of extreme importance, 
but it is more necessary to understand 
life than to understand physics. It 
is largely because the pursuit of 
material things has diminished good 
reading that modern civilisation is in 
such grave danger. 


in their outlook. For long years 
British progress was dominated and 
determined by single ideas, converted 
by politicians into party catchwords. 
It was for this reason that so many 
great issues were neglected and social 
diseases allowed to spread. Slums 
multiplied unheeded while the poor 
were invited to vote for party slogans. 

Of the modern statesman we have 
to demand the power to measure, with 
a clear mind, the relative importance 
of the nation’s needs, so that things 
that matter most are dealt with first. 

The march of invention makes it 
needful for all national leaders to keep 
themselves well informed. They are 
called upon to understand many 
things. The study of public affairs 
becomes a science which has to be 
associated with knowledge of history, 
with generosity of thought, with 
understanding of human nature. 

A glorious thing it is to be a leader 
of men, a splendid thing to aspire to 
lead. While we may not all attain 
positions of command, we should all 
lit ourselves to be good citizens. In 
the process of development, of master¬ 
ing knowledge, clear thinking, a sense 
of proportion and power of judgment, 
a man finds himself. Earning the 
right to respect himself, he may gain 
the respect of others and the power to 
lead. Short of that, his aspirations 
bring their own fine reward. 
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ALASKAN HIGHWAY 

The question of the Alaskan Highway 
is again receiving attention. This 
great road, to stretch from the 
Mexican border through the western 
States and British Columbia to Fair¬ 
banks in Alaska, would be of great 
value for defence purposes and 
would hasten the development of 
large areas. See news columns. 



FAMOUS GREEK CANAL CLOSED. Damage due to landslides following 
heavy rains has caused the closing of the Corinth Canal for a month. This 
famous canal, cut through solid rock, is only four miles long, but it saves a 
journey of more than 200 miles for coasting vessels from the Ionian Sea 
wishing to use the port of Athens. 

A BARKING DEER. An American expedition in Burma, searching for rare 
plant and animal specimens at altitudes up to 14,000 feet, hopes to capture 
among others a giant panda, a takin, and a specimen of an animal which is 
said to have been seen by an explorer, a black barking deer. 

m 



£ JAPAN-KOREA TUNNEL 

The Railways Ministry of Japan 
considering a project for construct¬ 
ing an undersea tunnel to link 
Shimonoseki in Japan with Fusan in 
Korea. The distance is 150 miles, but 
probably use would be made of 
Tsushima and tki Islands to reduce 
the amount of undersea tunnelling. 
W////////dZ77777777X 


ANCIENT RED INDIANS 

A mound opened up 
on Little River in 
Montgomery County 
has revealed many 
interesting things con¬ 
cerning trie lives of 
the ancient Red 
Indians of North Caro¬ 
lina. There were 
traces of several struc¬ 
tures on the original 
foundations and,rather 
surprisingly, wood 
was extensively u$ed. 


A STONE AGE 
PEOPLE 

Members of a Govern¬ 
ment patrol on the 
Papua-New Guinea 
border found a tribe 
living in the Stone Age, 
cut off from outside 
influence by a ring of 
mountains. The tribes¬ 
men laughed when 
they were offered steel 
axes, much preferring 
to use their own axes 
of quartz. 


Equator 


Tropic of Capricorn 


Equator 


AUSTRALIA' 


On December 22 the Sun readies its extreme 



WOOD FOR ABYSSINIA’S ROADS 


southern limit over the Tropic of Capricorn, 


PI VINn QMPPD.PARMPR 


Italy is hoping to tap the natural 


and, as a few days pass before the Sun seems 
to move north again, it is called the Winter 

j? / 

A Scotsman who owns vast sheep- 
farming estates in Tierra del Fuego 


vince in Abyssinia, but before she can 
take out the timber it has been found 


south of the Equator and the shortest north. 

Tierra del 
Fuego 

uses an aeroplane in the administra¬ 
tion of hia various interests. 


Yugo-Slavia with which to make 
roads. See news columns. 







vy> NEW 
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NEW RIVER FOR AUSTRALIA? 

An ambitious scheme has been pro¬ 
posed to create a new river for 
western Queensland. The suggestion 
is to dam rivers on the eastern slopes 
of the Dividing Range and take the 
water through tunnels to the dry 
western side. See news columns. 


IN SCOTLAND'S FAR 
NORTH 

A Village of Long Ago 

Discoveries of exceptional interest 
have recently been made in the Far 
North of Great Britain. It seems that 
something like 2000 years ago there was 
a considerable village in the north-east 
corner of the Isle of Rousay in the 
Orkneys, a remote spot where life must 
have been on a more spacious scale than 
in many a settlement 500 miles farther 
south. 

Faraclett Head stands out boldly 
facing the grey waters where the North 
Sea merges into the North Atlantic 
Ocean, and here, sheltered by the 
higher land and at the edge of Bigland 
Farm, are the remains of stone houses 
believed to have been standing about the 
time Julius Caesar came to Britain. 

In those days the natives of this old 
land were for the most part content 
with mud huts, or at any rate with 
dwellings inferior to those still to be 
seen on the Braes of Rinyo. Some of 
the houses have kept their walls in spite 
of all the winds which have blown 
through the centuries, and there is one 
with rooms 15 feet long and 11 wide. 
Such a building must have appeared 
palatial to the Ancient Briton, but here 
were such houses in Scotland's Far 
North. One room has a central hearth 
and a stone bed, while there is another 
in a recess in the wall. The corners 
of the room are rounded, and under the 
floor is a stone-covered drain. 


Last Month's Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Rainfall . . 2'5l ins. 

Sunshine 

62 hrs. 

Dry days 

14 

Days with rain 

. 16 

Warmest day 

’. 5th 

Coldest day . 

. 21st 

Wettest day 

. 25 th 


Falmouth . 6'96 ins. 
South’pton . 4’05 ins. 
Birm’ham . 3’38 ins. 
Chester . . 3'22ins. 

Aberdeen . 2-67 ins. 
Gorleston . 2‘28 ins. 
Tynemouth. 2'04 ins. 


One of the Greatest Roads in the World AL . L AB0ARD AT V J CT0RIA 


W ith the Pacific countries becoming 
more important year by year, every. 
great scheme to link them closer together 
deserves thorough examination. 

One such scheme is known as the 
Alaskan Highway Project, and has 
been exciting great interest both in 
America and British Columbia. The 
idea is to construct a great road from the 
Mexican border up through the western 
States and across the international 
boundary to Vancouver, the biggest 
town of British Columbia. From that 
city the road would run behind the 
Coastal Range along the valley's of the 
Fraser and other rivers to Haselton. 

Railways already run to Haselton, 
but, beyond, a new and difficult route 
must be surveyed reaching 4000 feet to 
Atlin in the extreme north of the 
province, and on through Yukon and 
across the Alaskan border to its univer¬ 
sity town of Fairbanks. 

The . length of the route through 
Canada would be 1800 miles and would 
cost from three to five million pounds. 
Mr Pattullo, the Prime Minister of 
British Columbia, is a great advocate 
of the scheme, declaring that it would 
help unemployment problems by giving 
work to 5000 men for five years. 

America has already developed her 
south-to-north road communications, the 
lofty bridge across the Golden Horn at 
San Francisco linking two coastal roads, 
and President Roosevelt is so interested 
in this Alaskan Highway that he has 
appointed a commission to study routes 
and costs, while Air Mackenzie King, 
the Canadian Prime Minister, has 
promised Mr Pattullo that he will 
also set up a commission. 

In Canada the cost of the scheme is 
the main obstacle, for, however willing 
American capitalists might be to finance 
the whole route, a British Dominion 
could not let another State pay for a 
road which would have great value in 
the defence of the country. 


Writing to The Times, our good friend 
Sir Evelyn Wrench suggested that the 
British Government should give the sum 
required to Canada as a thank-offering 
for 125 years of peace between the two 
English-speaking Commonwealths, or at 
least lend the sum without interest for 
a period of 50 years. Sir Evelyn points 
out the following advantages which the 
road would bring to Canada : 

She would have a road essential to the 
defence of her western coast and which 
would have to be constructed sooner or later. 

Besides employing labour, its building 
would hasten the development of one of the 
few virgin territories in our Commonwealth. 

It would focus attention on Western 
Canada, which badly needs encourage¬ 
ment after hard times met with courage. 

It would develop one of the greatest 
scenic districts in the world and attract 
American motorists and tourists. . 

It ivould stimulate group settlements in 
British Columbia and the northern areas 
of the Prairie Provinces. 

The greatest highway ever constructed, 
it would be a peace highway to draw 
closer Canada, a partner-State in the 
British Commonwealth, and the United 
States. See World Map 

Strange Ways 

For ways that are dark and tricks that are 
strange, the aborigine is peculiar. 

There are not many tricks the white 
man can teach the Australian aborigine. 

On the Great Barrier Reef in North 
Queensland fishing is mere child’s play 
to the ingenious native, who long ago 
discovered a bush vine which has strange 
properties. It is crushed and pounded 
until it becomes a pulp and is then 
thrown into rock pools at low tide. 

After a little while the fishes come to 
the surface in a semi-conscious state, 
and all the aborigines have to do is to 
pick them out of the water, the vine’s 
secret being that it dopes the fish ! 


Imperial Airways Station 

By Victoria Station, where we book 
for anywhere on the Continent, and 
the Coach Station, where we book for 
anywhere in England, the tall building 
of Imperial Airways rises to completion. 
From it we shall be able to book to 
anywhere in the world, when the planes 
are ready. 

The building is nearly ready, the clock 
on the central tower 175 feet high has 
been set going. The minute hands on 
its four faces are 9 J feet long, and 
weigh each half a hundredweight. They 
will mark the time for passengers 
arriving, and passengers about to catch 
the coaches and the trains to the airports. 

The big boilers in the basement have 
been lighted, so as to heat the building 
while it dries. Men are busily, engaged 
on the interior decoration, panelling the 
walls, laying the floors, and so on, for 
which wood from India, the Far East, 
Australia, and Canada is being used. 
The wireless on the top floor is being 
got read}'. During the Atlantic flights 
the present Head Office kept in touch 
with the pilots all the time. In future, 
messages from every meridian will be 
coming in night and day without ceasing. 

This new station, which had to be 
specially designed because there is no 
other like it in England, makes pro¬ 
vision for passengers who will come to 
it, with their luggage, from every part 
of England, and will distribute them 
easily and rapidly, once they have 
passed the central entrance, into Con¬ 
tinental and Empire travellers. Those 
for the Continent will be passed from 
the booking office to a coach station at 
the south end of the building, where 
they will take their seats for the proper 
land port. Those for Australia or 
India or Africa will go through the 
north door straight to the Victoria 
railway platform and the special train 
to Southampton. 
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Algoun Partial 
Eclipse 

Marvels of Its Great 
Solar System 

By the O N Astronomer 

While the morning sky is now so 
beautiful with Venus and the evening 
sky with Jupiter, there exist in the 
heavens planetary bodies far larger and 
more brilliant, worlds-to-be and worlds 
more or less evolved. Surprising details 
are known of some thousands of these, 
which are revealed mostly by spectro¬ 
scopic examination of their light, for 
they are too far away to be seen as we 
see Venus and Jupiter. 

There are, however, a few of these 
great evolving worlds of vast and distant 


Algol's distant planet' 

~ ' "''S/w/// -- — ALaoi. 

Mi//, 0n --_ ■; • 


A /go/’s near planet 


Algol at mid-eclipse, and showing the 
arrangement of this strange solar 
system. (The distance is not to scale) 

solar systems which reveal their exist¬ 
ence, even to the unaided eye, if the 
observer notices them closely. Chief 
among these is the famous Algol, the 
so-called Demon Star of centuries ago ; 
so named because its regular periodic 
decline in brilliance at intervals of 2 
days, 20 hours and 49 minutes was then 
considered so mysterious. It is now 
known to be due to a great and rela¬ 
tively dark body which revolves round 
Algol and regularly comes between us 
and this bright central sun. 

On Friday, December 30, we shall be 
able to watch the whole progress of this 
eclipse which will occupy all the evening, 
though it actually occurred 120 years 
■ago. Normally Algol appears as a 
bright star of 2.2 magnitude and much 
brighter than the third magnitude star 
Rho, which is shown below Algol on 
the star-map in the C N of December 10. 

Now, if at about 5 o’clock on Friday 
Algol be compared with Rho, Algol will 
be seen to be much brighter ; but as the 
evening advances its light will gradually 
diminish, until by about 8 o’clock Algol 
will have dwindled to nearly fourth 
magnitude and be obviously inferior to 
Rho. The great body that revolves 
round Algol will have partly eclipsed that 
sun, as shown in the picture. 

Frequent Eclipses 

As this eclipsing world goes round 
Algol at an average speed of 28 miles a 
second, it soon begins to pass off and 
Algol’s light begins to increase. By 
about 11 o’clock it will be restored to its 
original brilliance and will remain so 
until the eclipse is repeated in about 
3 hours under three days’ time. This 
shows the rapidity with which the 
eclipsing world revolves round Algol, 
travelling about 6,700,000 miles in the 
interval. From this we learn how close 
they must be, an average of only 
2,174,000 miles separating their centres. 

Obviously the eclipsing body must be 
fairly hot, because its surface must be 
less than a million miles from that of 
Algol, which as a very hot sun of the B8 
type has a surface temperature of about 
12,000 degrees Centigrade, or twice as 
much as our Sun. Moreover Algol is 
very much larger, radiating about 150 
times more light; indeed, the long 
time taken for the two bodies to pass 
one another during the eclipse—between 
7 and 8 hours—indicates that both 
bodies are immense, and it is inferred 
that the dark eclipsing body is. the 
larger, but of course less massive. 

In addition, Algol has a fiery world 
rather resembling what ours once was, 
except that it is very much larger. It 
is about 116 million miles from Algol 
and takes one year and 323 days to 
revolve round that sun. G. F. M. 


The Children 


Crosses 

Every time we look up at the British 
flag we see the cross of St George, 
patron saint of England, the cross of 
St Andrew for Scotland, and St Patrick’s 
cross for Ireland. 

We can rarely see St George’s cross 
without thinking of the Red Cross 
knight of whom we read in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, the personification of 
Christian holiness; and though the 
allegory belongs to an age that has gone 
the idea will probably put us in mind 
of the Red Cross, the international 
society for tending the sick and wounded 
in time of war. 

Heralds have many uses for crosses ; 
shields and banners are emblazoned 
with them. There is the Greek cross 
which is like the plus sign, the Tau cross 
like a capital T, and the Latin cross, the 
most common of all. 

For Gallantry 

The botonee cross, the clechee, the 
fleury, and patoncec are all types of 
crosses known to heralds. The Maltese 
crOss is well known to most of us; and 
we were familiar with the cross patt£e 
in the Great War days, the Iron Cross 
awarded to German soldiers. For deeds 
of conspicuous gallantry heroes of the 
British Empire are awarded the Victoria 
Cross, the most coveted decoration of all. 

We think of the fiery cross once 
carried among Scottish clansmen, ’ the 
charred sticks, dipped in goat’s blood, 
being a summons to join forces in times 
of emergency. We think of the terrible 
days of the plague of London, when 
crosses on many a door were a warning 
that death had come. 

Up and down our land stand crosses 
great and small. We have Eleanor 
crosses marking the places at which the 
body of Queen Eleanor, wife of Edward 
the First, rested during its journey from 
Nottinghamshire to Westminster. We 
have our Runic crosses ; and in scores of 
our churches we find fragments of Saxon 
crosses, some with dragons and serpents 
twined about them, some with queer 
little men peeping out among foliage. 

A Symbol in Many Faiths 

It is a mistake to think that the 
figure of the cross had no religious sig¬ 
nificance before the time of our Lord. 
The ancient Egyptians gave a sacred 
value to the cross ; and though we might 
think hot-cross buns a confection of 
recent centuries two buns marked with a 
cross have been brought to light in the 
buried city of Herculaneum. Long 
before Cortes set foot in the New World 
the Aztecs regarded the cross as a symbol 
of a part of their faith. 

But it is in our churches that we find 
the cross given pride of place. Above the 
roar of central London shines the golden 
cross of St Paul’s, the symbol of the 
Christian faith. Consecration crosses are 
to be found on the doorways of our 
churches, and every altar has five crosses 
to remind us of the five wounds of Christ. 
Many of our churches are built in the 
shape of a cross. 

Over a great part of the world the cross 
is the symbol of Christianity. It was to a 
cross on Calvary that Christ was nailed 
after saying : If I be lifted up I will draw 
all men unto myself. His words have 
come true; and for over 1900 years people 
and tribes of every tongue have looked 
to His Cross as the one hope of mankind. 

A Christmas Present 
That Lasts a Year 

For iis a year you may send the 

C N each week to any child oh Earth 


s Newspaper 

A Microscope 
Wonder 

It Magnifies 30,000 Times 

Two German scientists, Bodo von 
Borries and Ernst Ruska, in 1932 
patented a super-microscope which 
has now been perfected (but not yet 
fully explored) and opens up a new 
field of vision. 

Its possibilities for good are enormous, 
for it enables us to see infinitesimal 
forms of the micro-organisms which 
play so large'a part in life and health. 

While revealing new forms never 
before seen, the new microscope gives 
giant images of what was known to the 
ordinary microscope, thus enabling us 
to study their structure. 

An ordinary microscope can magnify 
up to 2000 times, but the new instrument 
magnifies 30,000 times ; there is thus 
no comparison between the new instru¬ 
ment and the old. The super-microscope 
is revolutionary. 

It works with rays of a wave-length 
much shorter than that of light rays as 
used in standard optical microscopes. 
Magnetic Lenses 

The wave-length of light rays is of 
the order of a ten-thousandth of a 
millimetre, but the super-microscope 
uses cathode rays whose wave-length 
goes down to a thousand-millionth. 

The glass lenses of the ordinary 
microscope are replaced by magnetic 
lenses in the super-microscope. These 
lenses consist of circular coils through 
which the beams of cathode rays 
generated are passed, and by which 
they are concentrated or refracted in 
the same way as light rays on passing 
through glass lenses. 

While the image in an ordinary 
microscope is directly visible to the 
eye, the super-microscope throws the 
image on a fluorescent screen. Photo¬ 
graphic plates can also be used to fix 
the image produced by the cathode-ray 
beam. The object magnified has to be 
placed in a vacuum. 

Who knows what priceless secrets 
this wonderful invention will presently 
reveal ? Great hopes are expressed of 
its usefulness in fighting organic diseases. 

Roads to El Dorado 

Italy, making the best of a bad 
bargain, is pushing on with roads in 
Abyssinia. She aims at tapping the 
natural wealth of the country in timber 
or in minerals. But, though the Jimma 
province is rich in forests, growing 60 
kinds of wood, none can be brought to 
market because there is no practicable 
road on which to carry it. So, in order 
to make the road to fetch the wood, 
supplies of wood have to be imported 
from Yugo-Slavia. 

This is a parable of which the inter¬ 
pretation is that in order to get wealth 
out of Abyssinia more has to be put in. 
The roads to it are like those spoken of by 
Robert Louis Stevenson in one of his 
essays for youths and maidens. We go 
toilsomely along the road, says he, 
always hoping that round the next 
corner, or at the top of the next rise, we 
shall see the spires and towers of El 
Dorado. If we never get there we should 
remember that it is better to travel 
hopefully than to arrive, and the true 
success is to labour. 

There are many such El Dorado roads 
in Abyssinia, and the Italian taxpayer 
must pay for them with what philo¬ 
sophy he can muster. See World Map 

Taking to the Air 

More and more people are taking to 
the Air in Australia. Flights made by 
commercial aeroplanes have increased 
by more than 60 per cent this year; 
nearly 300,000 more miles than last 
year were flown; and the number of 
passengers carried was doubled. 


December 24 , 1933 


CHANGING THE FACE 
OF AUSTRALIA 

An Engineer’s Dream of 
a River 

A startling engineering feat has been 
suggested by Dr J. C. Bradfield, builder 
of Sydney Harbour Bridge. 

His idea is to make the wilderness 
blossom as the rose, and to turn the 
almost waterless wastes of a great 
portion of Queensland into a garden 
where life shall be rich and abundant. 

The State of Queensland in Australia 
is slowly approaching a water crisis. 
Over a large area intensive irrigation is 
impossible because the land is insuffi¬ 
ciently watered. It is not desert, but 
there is neither sufficient rainfall to meet 
the needs of crops nor sufficient u r ater 
under the surface to support a big 
population. Sheep farming on a wide 
scale is carried on, but the chief water 
supply is the series of artesian wells, 
which are already showing signs of 
failure. The water does not gush from 
them as forcibly as once it did, and it is 
believed that within 20 years it will 
cease to spout at all from the ground, 
and will have to be pumped. So serious 
is this menace that Mr Forgan Smith, 
Premier of Queensland, has taken steps to 
have the position thoroughly examined. 

The Dividing Range 

On the other hand, there is no lack 
of rain in some parts of the State. Run¬ 
ning north and south is the Dividing 
Range, a group of mountains often rising 
5000 feet above sea-level. On the east 
is a comparatively narrow strip of land 
which is well watered. On the west 
the rainfall gradually diminishes as the 
traveller goes farther from the sea, so 
that, although the annual rainfall on the 
coastal range is between 100 and 200 
inches, it is only 15 or 20 inches in some 
areas to the west. 

What happens to the rain which falls 
on the mountains ? It seems that most 
of it finds its way into the Pacific, doing 
little or no good in its short run to the 
coast. 

Dr Bradfield’s ambitious scheme is to 
prevent a certain amount of this water 
from running to the coast by the short¬ 
cut it has taken since Australia came 
into existence. 

It is a daring plan for transforming a 
vast area of Australia. The idea is that 
huge reservoirs of water would be sealed 
up on the mountains, and rivers dammed 
so that their waters could not escape 
eastwards. Tunnels would then be drilled 
through the rock, and the streams would 
be diverted so that a proportion of the 
rainwater would' flow west instead of 
east. This would mean that a new river 
would appear on the map of Australia, 
a river Nature had never intended. 

An Australian Nile 

The engineer who has been bold 
enough to conceive this colossal schemp 
thinks of it as an Australian Nile, supply¬ 
ing 4000 square miles of country with 
abundant water. He believes he could 
ensure western Queensland a river ten 
feet deep and 600 feet wide, a gigantic 
man-made waterway the like of which has 
never yet been imagined. The cost of 
the undertaking would probably be at 
least ^30,000,000, but the benefits would 
be incalculable. Sheep farmers would 
be able to add 20,000,000 sheep to their 
flocks, an increased revenue to the State 
of about ^10,000,000. In other ways, too, 
the scheme would increase the produc¬ 
tions of the soil and enable towns and 
villages to spring up where none have 
yet been. . . 

Whether or not this gigantic task will 
ever be undertaken we cannot say, but 
it has been put forward by one of our 
most eminent engineers, and it is certain 
that sooner or later Queensland will have 
to conserve her water supplies and find 
some means of increasing them ; and it is 
equally certain that Australia will have 
to people the continent or leave it to some 
other nation to do so. See World Map 
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Have You Been 
to the Dentist? 

Here the Dentist Comes 
to You 

Scientists tell us that British teeth 
are the worst in the world. 

Curiously, the people of poor countries 
have better teeth than the people of rich 
Ones. The explanation is that the richer 
people are the softer the foods they eat. 
A man who eats plenty of hard bread 
all his life has strong gums and fine 
teeth ; one who lives on soft food has 
soft gums and decayed teeth. Domestic 
animals suffer in the same way. There 
is a plain moral to this plain food story. 

To protect children from tooth trouble, 
surgeries on wheels are employed by the 
school dentists in Derbyshire, Essex, 
Hampshire, Norfolk, Northumberland, 
Nottingham, Sussex, and other places. | 

In 1927 there were only seven, but 
there are now 26. In Norfolk, the 
pioneer county, 9000 children received 
dental treatment last year from five 
trailer surgeries. 

The British Dental Journal gives a 
description of the trailer surgery, which 
costs about ^250 and can be drawn by 
a 14 h-p car, weighing less than a ton. 
There is room for the dentist and his 
attendant, the patient and a parent. 
The dentist’s chair stands under large 
root lights. Three electric points may be 
connected with a school’s main system. 


Dull Work and Poor Play CORNELIUS AND 


A ll work and no play makes Jack a 
** dull boy—a true saying, for while 
play may be hard work it is distinguished 
by the fact that it is done for love. 

A curious and significant thing it is, 
if we come to think of it, that an ex¬ 
hausting two hours on a tennis court 
should be enjoyed much more than less 
tiring exercise for which we are paid 1 

If recreation represents a change of 
work, why should work be irksome, as 
so many people deem it to be ? 

This is a very important inquiry, to 
which the true answer is that modern 
work is not enjoyed because it rarely 
gives proper exercise to our natural 
faculties. In office and factory alike 
the duties are mostly cf a mechanical 
character. 

The actual playing of true games is a 
very limited matter after early youth; 
hundreds of thousands watch football 
played by paid professionals, while 
amateur players, playing the game as a 
game for love and the joy of it, are to be 
counted merely in thousands. 

And behind the football is the curse 
(it is not too serious a word) of the 
football pools, which deprive millions of 
their money to make huge incomes for a 
few firms employing hundreds of clerks 
to count the postal orders sent in by 
foolish people. Their chances are a 
million to one against their winning a 
prize, but they are too dull to realise it 
and advantage is taken of their ignorance 
to exploit them. Very largely owing 
to the pools the Post Office, last year 


sold 344,000,000 postal orders, or 34 
for every household in the land! They 
weighed 250 tons! This for the. financial 
year ended March 1937; since then 
the buying has greatly increased. 
Queues line up at post offices to buy 
the orders ; but those who buy them 
might as well burn them at once—it 
would be more sensible than sending 
them to . a poolmonger. 

We must not let ourselves degenerate 
into a nation of playboys who have 
forgotten the true meaning of play. The 
extension of physical education will, 
we hope, teach youth to make more of 
sport in its real sense. 

The association of all workers with the 
purpose and conduct of work might give 
a new dignity to what are merely now 
irksome operations. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of December 1913 

How we might have lost Shakespeare. A 
strange example of the power of kings 
was mentioned by Sir Quiller Couch, the 
Professor of English Literature at Cam¬ 
bridge, in one of the lectures he is giving 
to the students there. Queen Elizabeth 
opened her reign by forbidding stage 
plays, and the lecturer asked the very 
interesting question : “ How much of 
English literature would exist today to 
talk about if Queen Elizabeth had not 
relented ? " Fortunately, her Majesty 
did relent, or one thing would be 
certain—there would have been no 
Shakespeare’s plays for us to read today. 


His Aeroplane 

Public Hero Number One 

It is dark and cold now in Sweden’s 
Far North, but the people who live on 
lonely farms, in the great deserts or on 
mountain tops, are not afraid of winter. 

They are still-isolated from the world 
but know that if they fall sick they 
need not.die. There are.no doctors with 
them, but there is Cornelius, the young 
pilot of the Red Cross Ambulance aero¬ 
plane of the Arctic. . 

For over five years the first ambulance 
pilot in Sweden and his aeroplane 
(owned by the Red Cross and the army) 
have, been saving • hundreds of lives. 
Two or three times each week this 
young man receives urgent calls. It 
may be from a Swede or a Lapp whose 
wife lias suddenly had . an attack of 
appendicitis and has no telephone,- and 
so must travel miles and miles to the 
nearest one to get in touch with the 
Red Cross at Boden and tell them where 
the aeroplane is needed. While he is 
busy telephoning huge fires are kindled 
near his home to guide the pilot. 

Sometimes the country is so moun¬ 
tainous or the weather so -tempestuous 
that it seems impossible'for an aeroplane, 
to land, but the peasants know that 
somehow or other Cornelius will do it. 
He has never failed yet, and that is 
why he is Public Hero Number One in 
Sweden’s Far North. .. 



A peep at the courtyard of a huge block of 
new flats for working-class families in Leeds 




COCKINGTON FORGE 


Rethatching the roof of the famous 
old forge near Torquay in Devon 



Railway engines for Argentina going aboard 
at West Gladstone Dock, Liverpool 
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By John 
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The Master Mind 

CHAPTER 3 

The Vultures Gather 

Tn Verona David had engaged 


separate little parties till the main lounge 
empties. Then they'll join forces." 

“ And then you’ll show me the Master 
Mind ? ” And'VVyvel nodded again. 


a room at 
the Hotel de la Couronne, and after he 


sighed, and sprawled wearily in a chair 
till the outer doors opened and two more 
customers entered. 

A precious pair of commercial travellers, 
thought David, regaling his eyes on Hans 
Zurach, the butcher, with Etienne Perigord. 
“ Three,” he counted. 

Morelia came next, with his monocle. 
After, him, Sprong. Then Dulre-Garnish in a 
check suit. And presently the woman 
Scalistoff. “ Seven,” counted David. But 


CHAPTER 4 
Face to Face 

had settled himself and filled up his papers, \ quarter to nine had just chimed from where was Wyvel ? 
having plenty of time before his appoint- c\ tlie ^ c i oc k j n ' one corner of the hall The waiter in his shabby suit had gone off 
meat with Wyvel, he sauntered forth into ■ of the Hotel de la Couronne. In the opposite to talk in undertones to the commercials, who 

behind a palm in a tub 


the narrow street for a look round. 

He had come to the tombs of the princely 
House of the Scaligers, covered by a canopy, 
and surmounted by the famous equestrian 
statue, and was staring at this, among a 
number of visitors, wdien he sighted a figure 
which brought his heart into his mouth. It 
was that of Hans Zurach, the butcher, 
complete with camera and guide-book, just 
turning away. 

Deciding not to tell Wyvel whom he had 
seen, for the less he confided in Wyvel the 
better, he judged, David went back to his 
hotel, then had a meal and made his way 
to the rendezvous. 

He found this easily. The dusk had drawn 
down when the man whom he was waiting 
for came to his table. It was one of the 
tables farthest removed from the pavement. 
In a Homburg hat and light grey suit with 
pearl tie pin, Wyvel might have been some 
chubby, good-natured American. And he 
spoke in the American fashion as well. 

“Say now 1 And who’d have,thought of 
meeting you I” he said loudly. “ This sure 
is some surprise 1 When did you strike old 
Europe ? ” , 

Then, having chatted like that until their 
coffee was finished, he jumped up, and 
fixing his eyes significantly upon David’s 
he uttered, ” So long 1 See you here this 
time tomorrow ? That suit you ? Splendid 1 ” 
He nodded and sauntered away. 

David did not go after him, but sat on, 
to form the conclusion either that the rogue 
was up to some trickery or that he had not 
discovered the Master Mind yet. Well, one 
had to be patient, that’s all. 

But it wasn’t all. For next morning, when, 
in order to explore the city unnoticed, he 
had attached himself unobtrusively to a 
party of sight-seers whom their guide was 
conducting to Juliet’s tomb in the corner 
of the barrack-square, he sighted another of 
his seven suspects 1 

This time it was Duke-Garnish, that 
rubicund London financier, talking earnestly 
and quietly with another man. 

His presence with that of Hans Zurach, 
spotted last night, confirmed Wyvel’s story 
to some extent. But it did not absolve 
Wyvel from treachery. Then there flashed 
across David’s mind a big blinding light in. 
which the whole of Wyvel’s scheme seemed 
to stand out. The rogue had decoyed him 
here, far away from all help, for the purpose 
of delivering him up to the Master Mind l 

He turned cold from head to foot. Sur¬ 
rounded as he was by that gossiping party 
of sight-seers he had never before felt so 
conscious of isolation. Nor ever before had 
he stood arm-in-arm with such fear. 

But he pulled himself together and, intent 
on doing something to break the suspense, 
slipped away and back to tlie city to 
beard Benny Sprong, the only one of his 
seven suspects who had never clapped eyes 
on him. 

He found the shop empty, but when he 
rapped on the counter there came from the 
room at the back a shifty-eyed man who 
failed to close the door entirely behind him. 
And through the crack David glimpsed 
Wyvel studying some papers. Undetected 
himself, he bought his stamps and retreated. 

When he went out again after lunch he 
caught sight of Margel Scahstoff coming 
away from the amphitheatre with some 
strangers. She was wearing a well-tailored 
coat and skirt, her general appearance no 
longer suggesting the shopwoman. Then 
presently, having wandered off to the 
Giardini Giusti for the view of the city from 
the other side of the river, he distinguished 
the Comte Morelia crossing the bridge. So 
there was no more doubt at all that his 
enemies were gathering ; the vultures, as 
his thoughts called them, gathering together. 

Well, whatever happened, he was here to 
see the thing through, and see it through lie 
would. In this resolution he went to keep 
his appointment with Wyvel that evening. 
" Tomorrow,”, was the latter’s first whis¬ 
pered message, sandwiched between small 
talk. And his next, “ At nine o’clock at 
night in the Hotel de la Couronne.” 

David whispered back, “ That’.s where 
I’m staying ! ” 

“ I know,” nodded Wyvel. “In the hall 
there's a big lounge with a smaller one 
behind it. They’ll go there and sit in 


corner, behind a palm in a tub, a person 
sat reading a paper. He was wearing large 
horn-rimmed glasses (perhaps in order to 
see better) and rubber shoes (perhaps to 
rest his feet after sight-seeing). 

There was nobody else in the lounge 
except the waiter, a big and shambling 
fellow, who looked half asleep. He yawned. 

He moved across to the person reading 
the paper. ” You’ll be tired, sir,” he said 
in a dull, sing-song tone. “ You’ll be ready 
for your bed, sir.” 

“ Oh, I dare say,” the other said, laughing. 
" You’re not very lively here.” 

“ No,” droned the waiter, " no ; we have 
few guests just now, sir, and those we have 
turn in early after their sight-seeing. . But 
we get the commercial travellers in here of 
an evening ; they use us as a sort of club- 
room where they can make sure of meeting 
one another when they come to Verona.” 
He jerked his thumb drearily toward an 
inner lounge, through a narrow archway, 
. provided with a number. of chairs and 
round tables. ” It’s there .that they meet,” 
he added in melancholy tones, ” and it’s 
little they care for keeping me out of my 
bed. Ah," he grumbled, ” there’s one 
coming now 1 ” Then he shambled away to 
turn up the lights in the small lounge. 

From behind his paper David’s glance 
followed the incomer, who was swinging an 
attache-case as he strode. It was Ramon 
Ochs, alias Bracci. “ One,” counted David. 

The sleepy waiter came yawning back 
with Bracci’s order, then, after he had 
served it, returned to David. “ If I were 
you, sir,” he mumbled, “ I'd go to bed. 
They’re a noisy crew.” And ambled off 
to a cupboard, from which he brought 
tumblers and wineglasses. Having set 
these on a tray, he carried them through 


were now collecting round the same table. 

But where was Wyvel ?. 

He heard someone descending the big 
staircase, and when he glanced up again 
he saw a chambermaid coming straight 
to his corner. As she uttered in a loud voice, 
“ Your hot bath is ready, sir,” very dex¬ 
terously she slipped a note into his hand. 
Having made sure that the waiter’s eyes 
weren't upon him, he opened the message 
and read it behind his paper : 

“ Go upstairs to the alcove at the end 
of the long corridor on the fourth floor. 
Wait there. The person who comes up to 
you will be the Master Mind. Trust me." 

But could he trust Wyvel ? Yet what 
option had he, considering that if he con¬ 
tinued to stay where he was his detection 
by those dangerous scoundrels inside there 
was certain. So, crushing the note in the 
palm of his hand, he got up and in a leisurely 
iashipn he went towards the stairs. 

And the waiter stood watching him go. 

David went speculating which one it 
would be, and for what dark purpose 
Wyvel was sending him up. 

The corridor was deserted and utterly 
silent. In darkness as well, except for one 
glimmering light at the head of the stairs. 
He passed along to the wide alcove at the 
far end, where he stationed himself with his 
eyes on that shadowy glimmer. 

And as minute after minute, each age¬ 
long, went by the silence and the solitude 
seemed to sink into him. He would have 
given anything for some noise from down¬ 
stairs. It was all he could do to stop him¬ 
self from calling out. More than once he 
was on the point of exploring the corridor. 
But he steeled himself to wait on, his fists 
clenched, his heart racing. 

Ah, at last 1 The glimmer had disappeared: 


the archway, then, emerging once more, he-•'a shadowy shape was obscuring it. Then it 

Jacko Does Things in Style 

At last, when everything was ready. 
Grandma’s taxi was heard outside. 

The whole Jacko family hurried to the 
door. But someone got there first. To 
their amazement ft was Jacko, smartly 
dressed up as a boy in buttons ! 

“ Who says we can’t do things in 
style?” he cried triumphantly. Then 
he stood stiffly to attention. 


M other Jacko had written asking 
Grandma and Aunt Amelia to 
spend Christmas with them. They very 
gladly accepted the invitation, and 
decided to come a few days beforehand 
to avoid the rush. 

On the morning of the day they were 
to arrive a postcard came which threw 
the Family into a flutter: “I am ven¬ 



Jacko was so astonished that he dropped the cases 


turing to bring Lady Muffit with me,” 
wrote Grandma. “ She will love Christ¬ 
mas in the home after hotel life.” 

“ Gracious me ! A titled lady ! ” 
exclaimed Mrs Jacko. “ I don’t know 
how we’ll squeeze them all in ! • Well, 
they must take us as we are. It’s a pity 
we’ve no manservant to do things in 
style,” she added. 

Jacko grinned knowingly. “ We’ll 
see about that,” he muttered to himself. 

All the day lie busily helped his 
mother with final preparations for the 
expected guests. There was such excite¬ 
ment and bustle that no one noticed him 
slip out of doors, and return with a parcel 
containing something he had borrowed. 


Grandma entered on. Aunt Amelia’s 
arm, and beamed round at them affec¬ 
tionately. “ The taxi-man is bringing 
in Lady Muffit,” she said. 

The Family waited breathlessly. The 
next minute they were all gaping. 
In walked the taxi-man carrying a large 
Persian cat! 

Jacko was so astonished that he 
dropped the suitcases and fell over them. 
He bumped into Grandma, and she 
tipped into the arms of the taxi-man, 
who dropped the cat and caught her 
instead. 

“ Dearie me ! ” she chirped, when 
explanations followed. " I thought you 
all knew that Lady Muffit -was a cat." 


showed again as the figure moved forward. 
It was coming—he was coming—the 
mysterious Master Mind, creeping along 
the carpeted passage; vague and noise¬ 
less, and bigger with every soft step. 

David held his breath now. 

And then on the sudden a torch flashed 
into his face ; and, ducking and twisting, 
he saw the man who was flashing it. 

This man was the.big, shambling waiter. 

But now no longer half asleep, no 
longer yawning ; no longer a poor, servile 
creature, and no longer shambling. A 
monstrous fellow now, hard, cruel, and 
dominant, who threw himself on David 
without a word and, pinning his arms to 
his side in a grip hard as iron, first lifted 
him off his feet and then flung him down. 

So Wyvel had been playing false, playing 
false from the first 1 His reeling senses 
flashed this message to David as he struggled 
upon the ground with the realisation that 
his strength was but a straw’s strength 
beside his assailant’s. His ears were 
beginning to drum, then blackness swept 
over him as those savage fingers fastened 
on his throat. 

“ No, you don’t, Schemel 1 " 

What voice was that ? To David, on the 
verge of collapse, it sounded as though 
it had come from immeasurable distance. 
Just as dimly, he became conscious little by 
little that someone had sprung on his 
enemy from behind and that the grip which 
was choking him had been torn off. 

His attacker had staggered erect and 
whipped out a knife. But confronted by 
the newcomer with a pistol, he uttered a 
cry and sped off. 

It was Wyvel who had come to the rescue. 
"Quick, Renwick ! ” he panted. “He’s 
gone to bring the gang on us. We must 
.bolt down the servants', staircase. Quick ! 
Can you manage ? ” . 

David had to manage. And when they 
had gained the side-street, having eluded 
pursuit by the skin of their teeth, the fresh 
air revived him, so that he was feeling 
more like himself as they hurried across 
the market-place to a closed car. Wyvel 
bundled him into it, then gave rvord to the 
chauffeur. 

David gasped, “ Where are we going ? ” 

“ To Ravenna,” Wyvel answered, when 
they were off. “ We'll get a ship at 
Ravenna. We shan't be safe till we’re at 
sea. I’m sorry you’ve got to leave your 
traps behind, but that’s better than leaving 
your life behind in Verona 1 ” 

“ And I thought you were betraying 
me," David said ruefully. 

" Faith, I’m not surprised 1 ” chuckled 
the rascal. “ I had to go warily. If 
I’d made a false move we’d have both of 
us been in the soup.” 

Next David asked, How did you 
manage ? ” 

“ I know that hotel, and of course I'd my 
plan cut and dried. After spotting you 
in the hall, I slipped upstairs by the back 
and squared that chambermaid. Then 
when she’d given you my note and you’d 
gone I slipped down again, walked swagger¬ 
ing in through the front entrance, and 
joined the meeting, showing them my 
cipher summons. But I’d no more idea 
who the Master Mind was then than you.” 

“ You were banking on his disclosing 
himself ? ” 

“ Of course. Then in slipped that 
waiter, and revealed himself as the Master 
Mind. It was sure. He proved it. So 
on I went with my plan. I drew him 
aside, and told him that the English agent 
who had broken his meeting in London was 
upstairs in the hotel at that very moment 1 
You had come, I told him, to spy again. 
But I impressed on him not to let out to 
the others, for. fear they’d suspect some 
treachery, as they’d done last time. Hr 
saw the force of that. ‘ You go upstairs 
by yourself,’ I whispered. ‘ You’ll find the 
lad lurking on the fourth corridor.’ ” 

“ And it acted ! ” 

" Like magic. He went without another 
word. In a moment or two I went after 
him. But I’d no idea he meant to go to 
extremes, laddie. 

“ Well, have I earned my money ? ” 
Wyvel asked next. 

David nodded. Then he uttered 
musingly, " Schemel ! I’ve heard of him 
somewhere. Is he really a waiter ? ” 

“ That I can’t say,” Wyvel returned. 
” Schemel’s quite new to me. But from 
something that Benny Sprong showed me 
in his shop yesterday, I fancy now that 
Schemel quite secretly owns that hotel 
and passes himself off as night-waiter 
there when it suits him.” Then Wyvel 
moved forward and drew the rug more 
over David. “ You're dead beat,” he 
uttered. “ You’ve earned a good rest till 
Ravenna. For between us, old fellow, 
we've stumped the Master Mind 1 ” 

THE END 
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PATRONS : HIS MAJESTY THE KING, HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 
PRESIDENT: The RT. HON. LORD ILIFFE, C.B.E. 

THE 

QUEEN’S HOSPITAL 

FOR CHILDREN 

HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, E.2. 

204 BEDS 

(169 in London, and 44 at Little Folks Home, Bexhill). 

Great expansion of work and accommodation has 
involved serious debt. 

Immediate assistance is urgently 

needed 

Please send a Christmas gift to the Secretary and 
help to ensure a Happy New Year for some sick 

child. 

EXPENDITURE (HOSPITAL AND HOME) NOW 
ABOUT £38,000 A YEAR, OF WHICH ONLY £2,500 
IS PROVIDED BY ENDOWMENTS. 

BARCLAYS BANK. Lombard Stroet, E.C.3, Bankers. CHARLES H. BESSELL, Sec. 



" We,” “ Are,” “ War,” 
“Ware”! It’s amazing 
the number of words that 
can be spelt from a few 
letters—as you’ll find in 
SPELLING BEE,a game 
of quick thinking and tre¬ 
mendous excitement. 

It’s a fine spelling test, 
and the more words 
you spot and the more 
letters you can use 
the more likely you 
are to win! 


Spelling B* 


On Sale at all oood Stationers, Stores and Toyshops. Order from Harrods of Knight 
lridye t Bentalls of Kingston, or branches of. Boots Cash Chemists, Timothy White 
and Taylors, W. 11. Smith & Son, or IP 3 /man <£• Sons. 




John Bunyan's great work 


Every card in" Progress ” is different, 
and is most beautifully printed in full 
colours. The full pack of 52 cards 
forms a complete picture story of 
that noble and entrancing book “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” Two, three or 
more players can take part. 

“ Progress ” is simple, has several 
most interesting variations which are 
explained fully in the rules, and is 
in every sense a real family game, 
instructive, elevating and yet im¬ 
mensely fascinating. It has all the 
drama and thrills of the book on 
which it is founded. 


/ imy, 




Gw# 


This splendid card game is packed tight 
with fun and thrills. And much more 
than that, it really points the way to 
road safety—illustrates the dangers of the 
road and how to avoid accidents. 

“ Belisha ” takes you on a wonderfully 
interesting tour of England and Scotland, 
and the cards show many of their most 
lovely beauty spots. 'Whether you are 
old or young, you will enjoy a game of 
“ Belisha.” It’s the ideal family game, 
and is played on the well-known lines of 
rummy. Yet “Belisha!’ isentirely different 
from any other card 
game you have ever 
played! 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in tiie world 
for ns a year. See below, 



December 24 , 1938 


Every Thursday 2 d 


Arthur Mee's Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Mistaken 

Jn the dark street the village 
band struggled with some . 
carols, while a collector called 
from house to house. 

" What do .you want ? ” 
demanded a householder. 

The collector shook his box. 

“ I've called for a gratuity.” 

‘‘A gratuity•? I thought 
you had called to apologise.” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-west, Saturn is in the 
south, and ’ 
Uranus in the 
south-east. In 
if the morning 
M ercu r y, 
Venus, and 
Mars are in 
the south- 
e a s t. The 
picture shows the moon at five 
o'clock in the evening of Christ¬ 
mas Day. 

Peter. Puck on Santa Claus 
\Y itii bags of toys.otd Santa Claus 
Comes down the chimney-stack. 
But, when he’s done this clever 
feat, 

Why is his beard not black _? 

The C N Calendar 
Jins calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and. darkness on 
December 24 . The black section 



More money Prizes For CN Readers 


Uere are the spouts and 
* handles of seven fami¬ 
liar objects. Can you identify 
them correctly ?. 


Twenty-seven money prizes 
are waiting to be won—two of 
ten shillings each and twenty- 
five half-crowns. ' 



It is quite easy’ to see that 
numbers 1 and 13 are parts of 
a water-tap. So write your 
list on a postcard beginning 
thus : Water-tap 1 and 13.'" 

When your list is complete 
add your name, address, and 
age, and send the postcard to 
CN Competition Number 69, 
44 I'arringdon Street, London, 
K C 4 (Comp), to arrive not 
later than first post on Thurs¬ 
day, December 29. The prizes 
will be awarded for the best- 
written correct or nearest to 
correct lists sent by' girls or 
boys of 13 or under. 

Included in the list which 
follows are the names of all. 
the objects shown in the 
pictures. 

Coffee-pot, Cottage pump, Gevscn 
Kettle, Oilcan, Saucepan, Sodawafer 
siphon, Teapot, Watering-can, Water- 
tap. 

No reader may send more 
than one attempt, which must 
be in the entrant’s own hand¬ 
writing. There is no entry fee 
and the Editor’s decision will 
be final. 



Autumn EquinoacSept 23 


Longest Day 
Solstice June 22 


of the circle, under the months 
shows ;it a glance that the year 
lias nearly gone. 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
Dec. 25 . Sir Matthew Hale, 

English jurist, died . 1676 

26 . John Wilkes'died . .1707 

27 . Louis Pasteur born . . 1822 

28 . Lord Macaulay died . 1859 

29 . Gladstone born . . . 1809 

30 . Titus born in Rome. . 40 

31 . Charter granted to the 

East India Company 1600 

This Week jn Nature 
The most loved of all wild 
birqls at this time of the 
year is the little red-breasted 
robin. This familiar bird is 
beginning its winter song and 1 
the tender notes are very 
welcome to our ears. Al¬ 
though we associate the robin 
chiefly with winter, it is a 
migratory bird. The red¬ 


breast we saw in the summer 
may have gone south, and its 
cousin from the north has 
probably taken its place. 

Ici on Parle Fraiwa’s 



Le gant ’ Lebas Le mouchoir 
glove ' slocking t hamikt'rchiej 

Je v'ais acheter desicadeaux ,d“ 
Noel. Des gants pour papa, ties 
has. de soie pour maman, et un 
moiichoir pour Suzette. 

1 am going to buy Christmas 
presents. Gloves, for Daddic, silk 
stockings for Mummie, and a 
handkerchief for Sue. 


Need Indeed 

\yiiY is a poor friend better 
than.a rich one.? 

Because a friend in need 
is a friend indeed. 

LAST WEEK’S AHSWEKS 
The Mysterious Humlier. 37 
Is This Year County P Somerset 
Eow Many Animals ? There are seven 
— cow,-cat, pig. puppy, bull, lamb, calf. 
Built-Up Naina. Susan 
Tho C K Close Weed Puzzle 
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FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

Tn the dining-room the grown- 
I ups were unwrapping the 
presents they had got for the 
children’s stockings. 

The door was ajar, and as 
John ran out into the hall he 
overheard Uncle Bill saying : 
" I reckon this record ought 
to make the party go." And 
his mother answered : “ I’m 
sure John will love it.” 

So Uncle Bill had bought 
him a new gramophone record. 
That was lovely ! But what 
could it be ? 

Really John’s stocking 
wasn’t a stocking at all: it 
was a pillow-case. It looked 
very dejected, drooping over 
the end of the bed as John 
went up that night. 


$ 

He was fast asleep almost 
as soon as his mother had 
kissed him good-night. When 
he woke again it was dark. 

“ It can’t be morning yet,” 
he thought. And it wasn’t. 
The stables clock was striking 
five. Nowhere near time for 
getting up. 

He switched on the light 
and glanced at his stocking. 

It no longer hung empty 
and limp, but was filled with 
parcels of every size and 
shape. John, the baby of the 
family, was a very lucky boy. 

He wriggled down to the 
bottom of the bed and peeped 
in. Lying on the top was a 
thick brown envelope. Hal' 
The mysterious record. 


© 


His curiosity got the better 
of him. Clutching it in his 
hand, he pattered across the 
nursery floor to the bookcase. 
On the top stood his little 
blue gramophone. , He lifted 
the lid, put on the record, and 
set it going ... 

And then it happened. 

One minute the house was 
so still there wasn’t a sound. 
The next there was a noise 
that made the windows rattle. 
The place seemed full of wild 
beasts—lions roaring, hippos 
bellowing, jackals screaming. 
It was frightful ! . 

£_Thc whole house woke up 
and rushed out of their rooms. 

When they . all burst into 
the nursery John was 


A Present For John 

crouched against the far wall, 
his fingers in his ears. 

Uncle Bill dashed at the 
gramophone and shut it off. 

“ Great Scot 1 ” he ex¬ 
claimed., " What ever made 
you start that racket in the 
middle of the night ? ” 

But Mummy was thinking 
of poor John. “ It’s a Zoo 
record, darling,’’sheexplained. 
" But we were going to put 
it on in the garden.” 

"Sorry if it scared you,” 
said Uncle Bill kindly. " I 
meant to give you a surprise, 
you know.” 

"You’ve done that all 
right,” laughed Daddy, put¬ 
ting his arm round John and 
leading him back to bed. 



Use letrion juice for ink when writing your Christmas 
cards. When dry this writing will be invisible, but 
can be read when held over an electric light bulb. 


See how many objects beginning with the letters 
T or H you can find in this circus scene. 


Trace a route through every letter once, 
moving in any direction except diagonally, to 
spell the names of six Christmas presents. 


BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 

I'lllllllnrillUllll 
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WliaS that cold 
needs is 


Remedies which treat only the 
symptoms of a cold (running nose, 
headache, sore throat, etc.) simply 
bottle up the germs in the system. 
To get well quickly, treat the 
CAUSE, not the effects. 

Vapex, because it is breathed from 
the handkerchief direct through the 
nasal and bronchia! passages, des¬ 
troys the germs where they con¬ 
gregate, and natural relief follows. 

From your Chemist 2 /- & 3 /- . 

37 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


ft CORONATION PACKET ft 

50 Fine Stamps, many new issues. KTiJiTA-TASCAS- 
VIKA. CAYMAN Is., COSTA RICA (largo Pictorial). 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA, Coorsto VI, ANDORRA. 
New Issue; IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Coin- 
itjemorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and A 
FINE liEOIUiE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4l«. , 
only, post tree. Presented with this packet to all 
ask for my approvals, a irec set of ‘6 PERU, includin ' 
New Issue. L‘argairts: 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular. ,7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; *5 
uino, 5/-. Feud addresses 0 f stamp collectors and 
ipeeivc* an additional free set.—H. C WATXINS 
C N. Dept,., GRANVILLE ROAD. BARNET. 


An Arthur Mee 
Book for Christmas? 
Ask for the 


lO 


list of County Books 
Everything to see in 
10,000 Villages ■ 
Hodder & Stoughton 


DUKE or YORK’S.St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 

(Temple liar 5122.) ' 

Comm. BOXING DAY and MATS. Daily at 2.30. 

THE BOY WHO LOST HIS TEMPER 

An Enchanting Musical Christinas 
Play for Children and Grown-ups. ' 

Music by 

Geoffbey henmxn. 


Rica. Bromley Taylor. 


CHILDREN’S 

PARTIES 

Party time, so eagerly awaited by 
young and old, is at hand. Will you be 
able to let your children enjoy them¬ 
selves this year without those last- 
minute disappointments which are so 
common ? 

Party time, enjoyable though it is, 
involves relaxation of many of the good 
health rules of the home—the result is 
too many cakes and rich food ; late 
hours, over-excitement and fatigue. 
Small wonder that sooner or later even 
the healthiest child complains of stomach 
upsets and headaches—becomes out of 
sorts and bad-tempered. 

The sure way to keep your children 
fit enough to enjoy the robust fun is to 
give them a teaspoonful of ’ California 
Syrup of Figs ’ each night during party 
time. 

The wise mother knows that 
‘California Syrup of Figs’ will assist 
Nature to adjust the interrupted routine, 
whereas drastic purgatives only add tc 
the strain on the system. 

Give ' California Syrup of Figs ’— 
Nature’s o\Vn laxative—and ensure your 
children being,the life of the,party; 

When purchasing be. very careful to 
ask for ‘ California Syrup of Figs * 
brand Laxative, which Doctors and 
Nurses so confidently recommend. At 
all Chemists 1/3 and 2 / 6 . 


The Children's Newspaper is printed in England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, Tire Amalgamated Press, Ltd, The Flcetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4._ Advertisement Offices : Taili.* 
House, Tallin Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered 
where : 11s c. year ; 5s (id for six months. It can also be obtained front the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : 


House, Tallin Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered ns Second-Class Matter, January 15,102!), at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Kates every- 

Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Uotclr, Ltd ; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. December 24, 1938. 
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